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Socal Slaughter 


at 


DEN VE: 


is large, being 251,529 Cattle, 288,066 Hogs, 
and 417,663 Sheep in 1937, or a total of 957,258 
head of livestock. This, of course, results in a 
daily dependable demand for this volume of 
livestock. 


The DENVER MARKET, however, does not en- 
tirely depend upon its local slaughter for demand 
and outlet, but, in addition to the above, has a 
very large order demand from all directions, 
and for all kinds of livestock. When marketing 
at DENVER the best outlet for your livestock 
may be for local slaughter — it may be for a 
west coast packer — it may. be from the 
Atlantic Coast — it may be from the interior. 
Whatever that BEST OUTLET is, you will find it 
at DENVER 
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It is always better to market at a 
point having both « local and an 
order demand, rather than at one 


with only local slaughter demand. 
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Advertising 
BUILDS A MARKET 


FOR YOU 


* In order to provide a market for your livestock and dairy produce, 
Armour and Company must sell the many products which it manufac- 
tures to a tremendous number of consumers. To do this, Armour is 
telling America about its products convincingly, clearly, interestingly. 
It is trying to educate America to realize the importance of meat in the 
everyday diet. Extensive advertising is one of the most efficient ways 
to do this job. And Armour is advertising extensively, not only in 
national magazines which are read by millions of families, but in news- 
papers and trade papers which go to millions more. Every day, people 
in every type of business and all walks of life, learn through advertising 
that it is in their interests to buy the goods which Armour and Company 
makes. 

This advertising program is one of the ways in which we can best 
serve you, for it helps to build a steady, wide- , |, ae 


spread market for your goods. 








President 





Star Ham .. . one of the high quality 
forms in which Armour sells your 
livestock to the consumer. 











ARMOUR asx COMPANY 


UNION STOCK YARDS, CHICAGO, ILL. 















































Please mention THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when writing to advertisers. 
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SHEEPMEN 


repared! Have several Gibbs 
wit nimal Scaraways in each lamb- 
ing camp ready for business when 
lambing starts. 


The Scaraways can be used to pro- 
tect your sheep and lambs either all 
day or night. 


THEY SAVE TIME, LABOR, 
WORRY AND LOSS 





Gibbs Wild Animal Scaraway 


There is no way of estimating in 
dollars the number of sheep and lambs 
that have been saved and protected 
from the wild animals in the past 
nine years by progressive sheepmen 
using the Gibbs Wild Animal Scar- 
aways. 


Simple, economical, and dependable 
to operate anywhere at any time. Your 
investment is small compared to the 
dollars they save you. 


Remember! Someone has to feed 
the wild animals. Don’t let it be you 
any longer. Save and protect your 
sheep and lambs and increase your 
profits by using Gibbs Wild Animal 
Scaraways. 


If, after using the Scaraways 
through one lambing season, you are 
not satisfied your money will be 
refunded. 


WRITE FOR PRICES AND 
PARTICULARS 


Patented, Made and Sold by 


JUDSON E. CIBBS 


ROCK RIVER, WYOMING 
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COMMERCIAL 


CAMP WAGONS AND TENTS 


Sidney Stevens Implement Co., Ogden, Utah............ 2 
EAR TAGS, BRANDS, ETC. 

C. M. Allen, Miles City, Mont. (Lamb Coats)..........53 

W. H. Batchler & Co., Palo Pinto, Texas.................. 2 

J. E. Gibbs, Rock River, Wyo. (Scaraways)............ 2 

Intermountain Stamp Works, Salt Lake City............ 57 

> eae ee Can 57 


C. Richardson Grain Co., we Utah 
P+ (Globe Soremouth Vaccine)... pA 





Salt Lake Stamp Co., Salt Lake City.......................... 


FEEDS 


Morris Feed Yards, Kansas City, Mo.......................0 


Utah-Idaho Sugar Co., Salt Lake City 





HOTELS 

Newhouse Hotel, Salt Lake City ..........2..-2:c1---cseeee-D2 

Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City........ Sie letiicsatealineg 52 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Paragon Printing Co., Salt Lake City.......................... 56 

Safeway Stores, Inc... ipapicediaindslaiee 

Salt Lake Engraving ( Co., Salt Lake City... 56 
PACKERS 
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SHEARING EQUIPMENT 
Chicago Flexible Shaft Co., Salt Lake City................ 3 
SHEEP PELTS, HIDES, ETC. 
Idaho Hide & Tallow Co., Twin Falls, Idaho............56 
STOCK YARDS 

Chicago Union Stock Yards.........22....00...c-:cccccccee00e Cover 

Denver Union Stock Yards........................... ....Cover 

Kansas City Stock Yards............................ Fa AOe, 5S NA 3 

Omaha. Union Stok Yards...........-:-csec.--cccccecorsererses Cover 

Salt Lake Unilom Steck Ward s...........0...:cccccssnccesceoccsssees 2 
TWINE 

Wortendyke Mfg. Co., Richmond, Va......................... 54 
WOOL 

Pacific Wool Growers, Portland, Ore............-00:.::0:056 
SHEEP 

Herbert T. Blood, Denver, Colo......... — 

BREED ASSOCIATIONS 
American and Delaine Merino, Xenia, Ohio............ 59 
American Corriedale, Laramie, Wyo. D9 


American Hampshire, Detroit, Mich. 
American Rambouillet, Marysville, Ohio 


American Shropshire, Lafayette, Indiana 


American Suffolk, Moscow, Idaho... ccccccececeeeeel 


National Corriedale, Union Stock Yards, Chicago..58 


National Suffolk, Union Stock Yards, Chicago. 
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HOME ct COMFORT CAMP 
TRAILER, TR 


ow UCK OR WAGON 
High front corners clear brush and and rocks 
Wire fly screens in both ends. 





Shipped knocked 
down—easy to set up. Built By 


Sidney Stevens Implement Co. 
Ogden, Utah 











“It has its own teeth” 


“ALL IN ONE" 


CASTRATOR DOCKER AND 
EAR MARKER 


for lambs—Guaranteed to please. 
At your dealer or direct. Price $7.50. 


W. H. BATCHLER & CO. 


Palo Pinto, Texas 











NORTH SALT LAKE 


Sheep capacity 30,000 head— 
10,000 under cover in National 
Ram Sale Barn. 


Large roomy pens, running arte- 
sian water and choice alfalfa hay. 


Competent day and night crews 
here to serve you. 


EAST or WEST for best of 
service, BILL TO FEED AT 
NORTH SALT LAKE 


SALT LAKE 
UNION STOCK YARDS 


North Salt Lake 
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STEWART AAA WIDE COMB 
With New Synchronous Feature 


The first shearing comb with tooth 
spacings synchronized with the speed 
of the cutter. It is the only comb 
that “takes” more wool between the 
teeth where the cutter is running the 
fastest. Likewise, less wool between 
the teeth where it is slowing down 
at the end of the stroke. Thus, there 
is less tendency for the cutter to ride 
over the wool at the end of the 
stroke, a common cause of “ragging”’. 
The cutter “cuts sweeter” through the 


























The Stewart Synchronous comb 
provides: longer cutter wear without 
resharpening. It enables you to shear 
easier and faster because there is less 
resistance and the comb slips through 
the wool with greater freedom. No 
shearer can afford to miss the definite 
advantages of the Stewart Syn- 
chronous—the “common sense” comb. 
STEWART AAA comb. Packed 10 
in a box. Catalog No. P7109. Weight 


entire stroke. 214 oz. Price $1.00 each. 
Try it—find out for yourself 


STEWARL SYNCHRONOUS AAA 


THE “COMMON SENSE” COMB 
Made and Guaranteed by CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT 


FACTORY AND MAIN OFFICE: 5505 ROOSEVELT RD., CHICAGO, ILL. e@ 


COMPANY 48 Years Making Quality Products 


WESTERN OFFICE: 224 S. W. TEMPLE ST., SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
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Kansas City— 


THE SECOND LARGEST SLAUGHTER POINT IN THE UNITED 
STATES AND THE CENTRAL WESTERN MARKET WITH LARGEST 
AND QUICKEST DISTRIBUTING POWER. 


“The change of ownership privilege” has 
brought new and broader demand, from all 
sections and from some sections, not served 
by other markets. 


Since offerings at Kansas City get the full 
benefit of nation-wide demand built around 
best distributing facilities, it is to the advantage 
of every western producer to market in Kan- 
sas City. 


Sell Your Sheep and Lambs at the Center of Demand 
Not on the Edge of It 


The Nation Buys Livestock at Kansas City 
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National Wool Growers Association 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
On Shoop and Wool Affains 


In attendance, spirit and accomplishment, the 73rd 
convention of the National Wool Growers Association 
reached a mark that has not been equalled in many years. 

A partial picture is given in this issue in 
The the report written in Miss Young’s happy 
Convention style, but necessarily abbreviated. The 
official acts, reports and statements (reso- 
lutions) also are printed in full. These are also printed 
separately for distribution as the 1938 Platform and Pro- 
gram of the Association. 

They lay a heavy burden upon the officers in the way 
of actions desired at Washington. It is improbable that all 
the things desired from Congress and the governmental 
departments can be secured, but our representatives reached 
Washington last week to start work. They expect to con- 
tinue at Washington for several weeks, or it may be months. 


It is fitting that the next convention is to be held in 
Texas at the center of an area that has nine million sheep 
within a radius of 150 miles. 

It is not yet known whether the Department of State 
and President Roosevelt seriously expect to reduce duties 
on all the items officially announced as scheduled to come 

up in the trading deal with the United King- 
Tariff dom. The list of articles upon which our gov- 
Changes ernment officials are willing to consider trading 
propositions now covers 254 out of the 517 
duty-making paragraphs in the Smoot-Hawley Act of 1930. 

Nothing has been announced, or is known, about what 
the United Kingdom offers to trade on. It cannot be 
expected that the British concessions will be revealed until 
the agreement is completed and signed by the President. 

Raw wools are as yet not listed for trading. However, 
all wool wastes and rags are named. Until the Act of 
1930 was passed, foreign rags were imported under a duty 
of 7%4 cents per pound. The rate now is 18 cents and 


; can be lowered to 9 cents. 


Practically all woolen and knit fabrics are listed. If 
the duties on manufactured woolen goods are lowered to 
greatly increase imports, there is a possibility that consump- 
tion of wool by American mills will be lowered to a point 


; at which our production is no longer consumed at home and 


wool could enter the class of exportable surpluses. How- 
ever, such a drastic trading plan is unlikely to be followed. 

There is a slight possibility that before this trade agree- 
ment with the United Kingdom becomes effective, the 
Congress will vote to return to the Senate the function of 
ratifying what really are treaties before they can come into 





operation. At present it looks as though a majority of the 
Senate would be unwilling to approve the terms of any 
trade that the Department of State is likely to conclude 
with the United Kingdom. 

It is a fitting time for citizens who are interested in 
these affairs to give to their Senators and Congressmen 
their views on this style of tariff making. 


Australia has recently been restored by the State De- 
partment to the status of a “favored nation” and is eligible 
to make use of any duty reductions accorded to any other 

country. It may be that a trade agreement 
More Trades with a rt will be proposed. 

The list of articles proposed to be traded on in the 
extension of the Canadian trade agreement includes all 
cattle and hogs, fresh or chilled beef, veal, pork and mut- 
ton or lamb. Live sheep are not listed. The present duties 
are 5 cents per pound on mutton and goat meat and 7 
cents on lamb. 

Late January reports show small further price declines 
in wool abroad but a considerable movement in cloth and 
a continuing reduction of surplus stocks. The more detailed 

picture is presented in our market letter from 
Holding the National Wool Marketing Corporation. 
Wool The outlook for disposal of the 1938 clip is 

not encouraging. Many growers may need to 
store their clips at home or under consignment. Cash 
advances will, of course, be available through the Farm 
Credit Administration and private agencies. After every 
past wool slump markets have returned to levels high 
enough to clear accrued carrying and interest charges and 
net the holder a fair return. The trouble has been in being 
able to hold on until that condition comes around. Too, 
the possibility of inflation is by no means out of the range 
of things that may happen and if it should come, wool 
would be one of the best commodities to ride with. 

Lamb feeders are taking most severe punishment. 
Market receipts since the first of the year show a sharp 
reduction below January, 1937. The effort to secure stabil- 

izing wool loans from government agencies is 


Feeders 4 !audable one, but there is no certainty that 
it can be arranged. Further efforts are being 
made. Improved wool values would help pelt credits and 


should benefit prices paid to shippers. According to the 
National Live Stock Marketing Association, packers re- 
cently advanced pelt credits about 50 cents per hundred 
pounds of live weight. There had been no advance in the 
wool market and the pelt mark-up apparently was recog- 
nition that previous credits for pelts had been depressed 
even lower than was justified by actual wool values. 








It is expected that lamb will benefit from the cam- 
paign for larger consumption of meat that has been in- 
augurated by the Institute of American Meat Packers. 
Many retailers have failed to recognize lowered wholesale 
prices through their charges to consumers. A proper adjust- 
ment of retail prices should increase sales and greatly aid 


the situation. 


The 


be cashed in. 


Most of the range sheep area is having a very favor- 


The National Wool Growe, 


able winter, with good feed and just enough storms. The 

old ewe, as usual, is doing her full share. 

facts and government proposals must not be 

ignored, some of these things that are nowy 
Ele disturbing prices must surely clear up, in 
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me at least, before 1938 wool and lambs have t 
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Wildlife Bureau Is 
Reorganized 


XTENSIVE organizational changes 
within the wildlife bureau of the 
federal government will take effect on 
February 1, according to an announce- 
ment by the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 

“With a view to economy of opera- 
tion, increased efficiency, and a better 
coordination of activities,” Dr. Ira N. 
Gabrielson, chief of the Biological Sur- 
vey, is replacing the bureau’s two 
present Divisions of Game Manage- 
ment and Migratory Waterfowl, with 
four divisions—Predator and Rodent 
Control, Game Management, Wildlife 
Refuges, and Construction and C.C.C. 
Operations. They will constitute the 
bureau’s Washington office along with 
the Divisions of Wildlife Research, 
Land Acquisition, Administration, and 
Public Relations, which remain un- 
changed. 

The changes have been brought 
about because of greatly increased 
responsibilities and activities in fed- 
eral wildlife administration. They are 
the first to be made in the Washington 
office since Doctor Gabrielson became 
chief on November 16, 1935, and are 
based on his 20 years’ experience in 
various lines of the bureau’s work as 
well as on his administrative observa- 
tions as chief. They follow a recent 
decentralization of federal wildlife 
work that increased the responsibili- 
ties of the ten regional directors of the 
Biological Survey in Portland, Oregon; 
Denver, Colorado; Albuquerque, New 
Mexico; Des Moines, Iowa; State Col- 
lege, Mississippi; Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin; Atlanta, Georgia; Portland, 
Maine; Omaha, Nebraska and Juneau, 
Alaska. 

Stanley P. Young will head the new 


Division of Predator and Rodent Con- 
trol. Federal funds for this work have 
been increased by Congress in recent 
years, and cooperative and emergency 
funds have added other large amounts 
for control work for which the Bio- 
logical Survey is responsible. Mr. 
Young, who during the past three 
years has been chief of the Division 
of Game Management, which in- 
cluded control activities, has been in 
charge of the control work of the bur- 
eau since 1927. Before coming to 
Washington he was engaged in this 
same work in the West. He is the 
author of several government publica- 
tions on control methods and has for 
many years been a leader in devising 
effective methods that minimize haz- 
ards for harmless and _ beneficial 
species. 

Albert M. Day, who for the past 
three years has been in direct charge 
of predator and rodent control, will 
assist in preliminary work pertaining 
to the administration of the recent act 
authorizing federal aid to states in 
wildlife restoration. He has been as- 
signed temporarily to the office of the 
chief. 

J. Clark Salyer, chief of the Divi- 
sion of Migratory Waterfowl, will head 
the new Division of Wildlife Refuges, 





PUBLICATIONS AVAILABLE 
FOR DISTRIBUTION 
Copies of the following pamphlets will 


be mailed to those requesting them as 
long as the present supplies last: 


1—The Secretary’s Report 


2—The 1938 Platform and Program of 
the National Wool Growers Association 


3—If and When It Rains: The Stock- 
man’s View of the Range Question, 
by F. E. Mollin 


4—‘‘Now more than ever—Wool Textile 
Promotion” 











which will administer the big-game 
preserves and wildlife ranges formerly 
under the Division of Game Manage. 
ment, as well as the waterfowl and 
other bird refuges already under Mr. 
Salyer’s supervision. 

The new Division of Construction 
and C.C.C, Operations, in charge of 
Hugh W. Terhune, one-time repre. 
sentative of the bureau in Alaska and 
member of the Alaska Game Commis- 
sion and recently superintendent of the 
White River Refuge in Arkansas, will 
handle work now largely in charge of 
Mr. Salyer. In the interests of stand- 
ardization and economy, this division 
will visa all bureau plans for construc- 
tion work. It will be the service agen- 
cy of the bureau in carrying out, 
through the medium of C.C.C. camps, 
the general plans of construction pro- 
posed by other divisions, and will also 
supervise construction work under 
other funds. 

Under the direction of W. E. 
Crouch, formerly in charge of big- 
game refuges and game-management 
agents, the Division of Game Man- 
agement will continue to conduct all 
activities in administering the Migra- 
tory Bird Treaty Act, the Lacey Act, 
and the Alaska Game Law, and all 
activities under the Migratory Bird 
Hunting Stamp Act except those re 
lating to research and refuge main- 
tenance and development. It wil 
handle cases resulting from violations 
of laws protecting federal wildlife 
refuges. Other activities will include 
issuing permits for importations of 
foreign birds and mammals and {ot 
the scientific collecting, propagating, 
and banding of migratory birds. 

Chiefs of divisions not involved in 
the reorganization are: Dr. W. B. 
Bell, Wildlife Research; Rudolph Diel- 
fenbach, Land Acquisition; W. Roy 
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Dillon, Administration, and H. P. 
Sheldon, Public Relations. 

Commenting on the reorganization, 
Doctor Gabrielson pointed out not only 
the diversity of the bureau’s work but 
also its rapid increase in recent years. 
His statement follows: 


The activities assigned by Congress and 
the Secretary of Agriculture to the Bio- 
logical Survey for prosecution cover a wide 
scope of objectives. We have fundamental 
scientific research on the one hand, and the 
practical application of the results of such 
studies and experiments on the other. Ours 
is the responsibility for assisting stockmen 
and farmers in controlling the numbers of 
predators and injurious rodents. The func- 
tion of the game-law enforcement, with its 
multiplicity of complicated situations, is 
highly important to the present and future 
welfare of the nation’s wildlife, both game 
and non-game. We have an important 
responsibility for the wildlife resources of 
Alaska. We are responsible for the acquisi- 
tion of land and water for wildlife refuges 
and for the development and proper main- 
tenance of such areas in the interests of the 
greatest benefit to wildlife. 


During the past three and a half years 
millions of acres have been added to the 
federal wildlife refuge system, and develop- 
ment of both old and newly acquired areas 
has progressed rapidly. The  bureau’s 
refuges now number 233 and include about 
11,500,000 acres in the United States, Alas- 
ka, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. The game 
-law enforcement activities have nearly 
doubled in volume, as well as the number 
of full-time personnel actively prosecuting 
this work. Closer cooperation with the 
Alaska Game Commission together with 
larger appropriations for the Alaska work 
has resulted in greater responsibility by the 
Washington office of the bureau. Coop- 
erative and emergency funds and increased 


} appropriations have added to our respons- 


ibilities for controlling harmful species. 
Considerable new legislation for wildlife 
benefits has been enacted by Congress. 

This reorganization coordinates related 
activities and provides competent individual 
administration for each natural unit of the 
work. Administering the nation’s wildlife 
tesource is such an important trust that no 
measures should be overlooked to increase 
efficiency and promote economy, of effort 


» as well as of funds. 





The Chef Says— 
If you would start the week “on 
high” 
With dishes that delight the eye, 
Choose breast of lamb for Sunday 
dinner; 
The meal is sure to be a winner. 
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Sales Tax Not Required 
On Wool Bags and Paper 
Fleece Twine 


A RULING by the Utah State Tax 
Commission to the effect that 
the sales tax need not be collected on 
wool bags and paper fleece twine was 
contained in a recent statement made 
by the Commission to Ames Harris 
Neville Company at Salt Lake City. 
The Commission said: 

Please be advised that it is the opinion of 
this department that the paper fleece twine 
and wool bags used by sheepmen as contain- 
ers for wool come within the ruling which 
exempts them from the payment of the 
sales tax. 





Filer Kiwanis Club 
Boosts Lamb 


HE Kiwanis Club of Filer, Idaho, 
entertained sheepmen of their dis- 
trict at a dinner on February 2, 1938, 
at which prize lamb from the Ogden 
Stock Show was served. 
“Tt is the desire of the Kiwanis 


‘ Club of Filer,” the invitation read, “to 


serve the best interests of this com- 
munity, and believing that the live- 
stock industry as‘a whole, and the 
sheep feeding and breeding business in 
particular, are of vital interest to south- 
ern Idaho, we want to have a part in 
promoting and stimulating a wider 
use of lamb and mutton. 

“With the above thought in mind 
we had our good friend Colonel E. O. 
Walter of Filer purchase a prize lamb 
at the Ogden Stock Show, and will 
serve it to the sheepmen of this ter- 
titory on Wednesday evening, Febru- 
ary 2, 1938, in the basement of the 
Methodist Church at Filer.” 

Such an example followed by other 
clubs in other communities would do 
much to increase lamb consumption. 





Grower Contributions 


To A.W.L. 


N a letter received from the Associ- 
ated Wool Industries on January 
19, the National Wool Growers Asso- 


ciation was informed that the sum of 
$10,580.73 had been paid in by 1332 
growers in 1937 for the wool promo- 
tion work. The A.W.I. also stated that 
a further $1300 was expected to be 
received from pledges made by growers 
whose 1937 wools are yet unsold. 

A brochure, prepared by the A.W.I. 
and entitled “Now more than ever... 
Wool Textile Promotion is the key to 
the Industry’s Future,” is now avail- 
able for distribution. It gives a very 
graphic and concise review of wool 
promotion work and the need for its 
continuation. The National Wool 
Growers Association has a supply of 
these pamphlets and will be glad to 
mail copies to anyone desiring them. 





Weight Limit On Lamb 
Carcasses Increased 
By Agencies 

(The following item appeared in the 
Salt Lake Tribune under a February 
8, Washington, D. C., headline: ) 

HERE’LL be more tender lamb 

chops for Uncle Sam’s fighting 
men this spring and more dollars for 
western stockmen as a result. 

The committee that fixes specifica- 
tions for supplies purchased by various 
federal agencies, including the army, 
navy and marines, said today it had 
authorized the purchase of lamb car- 
casses weighing up to 50 pounds be- 
tween now and April 30. 

“The old limit was 45 pounds and 
carcasses over that weight were bought 
as mutton,” an army officer explained. 
“We think we should help out agri- 
culture and industry whenever we can, 
so this spring, when the lamb feeders 
have an unusually large number of 
heavy lambs, we decided to help them. 

“In feeding the meat to large num- 
bers of men, we won’t lose much 
through waste and we'll be helping the 
westerners by taking the heavier lambs 
they’ve been holding in the face of a 
declining market.” 

He said he could not estimate how 
much the total gain to the stockmen 
would be, but said it would amount 
to about a dollar more for each 
carcass. 





Qround the 





The notes on weather conditions, 
appearing under the names of the 
various states in Around the Range 
Country, are furnished by J. Cecil 
Alter of the U. S. Weather Bureau 
and based upon reports and publi- 
cations for the month of January. 

The Wool Grower welcomes and 
desires communications from _inter- 
ested readers in any part of the 
country for this department of the 
Wool Grower and also invites com- 
ment and opinions upon questions 
relating to the sheep industry and of 
importance and significance to wool 
growers. 











WESTERN TEXAS 

The weather has persisted abnormal- 
ly warm through the month, and it has 
been unusually dry over the northern 
portion, Amarillo reporting only one- 
third the normal amount of moisture. 
The southern portion, however, had 
beneficial rains during the last week 
or ten days, and forage conditions are 
improving. Some dust storms were re- 
ported due to dry weather and high 
winds. Livestock are in only fair to 
good shape as a general rule, being 
good farther south. 


Mason 
(Mason County) 

We have had the best January in 
years. We have about the same num- 
ber of ewes bred to lamb as we had one 
year ago. Fewer ewe lambs were kept 
over last fall. 

We have no coyote trouble in this 
part of the country, and there has been 
no liquidation of sheep outfits by credi- 
tors. 

W. W. White 


Mullin 
(Mills County ) 


The weather and feed conditions in 
Mills County have been excellent since 
January 1. We have had an abund- 
ance of rain and unusually warm 
weather for this time of the year. These 
conditions are a great deal more favor- 
able in comparison to the previous two 


or three years. There are practically 
no range sheep being fed either hay or 
grain, but some are getting a little cot- 
tonseed cake. There is no alfalfa hay 
raised in these parts; all that is con- 
sumed here is shipped in, baled. At 
this time (January 20) there is no 
hay of any kind available. 

The number of ewes bred to lamb is 
smaller this year than a year ago. 
Most of the ewes here were sent to 
northern feeders last year, and younger 
ones purchased in their stead, hence 
the number of bred ewes is considerably 
smaller. We have been lambing now 
for several weeks. Most of the ewe 
lambs raised in this vicinity were sold 
because of the good prices prevailing 
at that time. Very few were kept over 
for breeding purposes. 

There are no coyotes in this country. 
Several ranchmen have suffered severe 
losses from dogs during the recent 
rainy spells. This is very unusual. The 
dogs were quickly exterminated. All 
the ranches in this country are under 
net wire fence. Herding sheep has 
not been practiced here for years. 

There are no cases of liquidation of 
sheep outfits by creditors in this com- 
munity. 

We are anticipating very excellent 
grazing conditions during the coming 
spring and summer, and are rather 
optimistic over the prospects for the 
livestock industry for the coming year 
—even though we. do not believe prices 
will reach the 1938 peak. 

I appreciate the Wool Grower as a 
prolific source of knowledge to the 
sheepman, and as an efficient reporter 
of current developments in the live- 
stock industry. 

A. T. Wallace 


San Antonio 
(Bexar County) 


January weather and feed conditions 
have been very good, somewhat better 


RANGE COUNTRY 


than in the previous two or three years, 
About the usual number of sheep are 
getting hay or grain this winter. 

The number of ewes bred to lamb 
this year is slightly less than that of 
1937 but about the same number of 
ewe lambs were kept over last fall for 
breeding purposes. 

We have no coyotes in this region, 

There have been no cases of liquida- 
tion of sheep outfits. 

A. J. Walser 


ARIZONA 

Temperatures averaged unseason- 
ably warm, with less than the usual 
precipitation everywhere. Snow stor- 
age is unusually deficient. Rains 
came at timely intervals, and livestock 
and forage conditions remain fairly 
good. There has been little feeding, 
so far, on account of the mild weather, 
and availability of range forage. 

Thatcher 
(Graham County ) 

The first part of January looked dry 
and bad for stock, but on January 20 
we had a good rain. The weather has 
been unusually warm this winter. Feed 
was short, but stock has wintered very 
well. Hay is $15 to $20 per ton. We 
don’t feed here, the stock is out all 
winter. 

We have about the same number of 
ewes lambing this season. More of our 
old ewes were sold last fall and we kept 
ewe lambs for replacement. 

There has been no liquidation of 
sheep outfits here. 

We are on the Indian Reservation, 
and I have never heard any complaint 
about game being killed out of season. 
I think the stockmen respect the 
game laws. 

Coyotes are more numerous that 
they were last year. We don’t get any 
help from government trappers. I think 
as little as they could do would be to 
experiment until they find a bait that 
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February, 1938 


a coyote will pick up. If they don’t 
do something of that sort, I feel that 
we should do away with them and pay 
a bounty. It can’t be any worse so 
far as a lot of us are concerned. We 
hire our own trappers. 

I appreciate the National Wool 
Grower, and note what you are doing 
for us in regard to the price of lambs 
and the way they are handled in the 
market. I feel that there isn’t any 
competition there, and that I should 
let you know I am with you in what 
you are doing in putting up an argu- 
ment, I think all sheepmen feel about 


the same way. 
Marion Lee 


Seligman 
(Yavapai County ) 


We are having the mildest and driest 
winter we have ever seen. We have had 
sunshine and shirt sleeves all through 
January, and two small rains in the 
last three months, making about one 
inch altogether. 

There are about 15 or 20 per cent 
fewer early lambs intended for Easter 
trade than last season. My guess is 
that there will be about 60,000 ready 
for market in March and April. 
Prospects are that a liberal slice of 
them will go to the west coast. 

The percentage of ewe lambs kept 
over is large, and they are in fine 
condition. We have had lush feed 
throughout the winter. The best grade 
of alfalfa hay in the stack is about $12. 

We have had more coyotes than 
usual, due, we think, to our govern- 
ment trappers using traps instead of 
poison. 

T. J. Hudspeth 


NEW MEXICO 


Abnormally mild weather prevailed 
until the closing. week when a cold 
snap occurred to pinch some exposed 


) livestock temporarily and necessitate 


full feeding. Dust storms have con- 
tinued over eastern counties; and some 
plowing was done in the south. Winter 


ranges have had sufficient moisture 
for current needs in the south; but 
elsewhere the state is pretty dry. Live- 
stock continue in good shape. 


Duran 
(Torrance County) 


Weather and feed conditions on the 
range during January have been very 
good. The range is better than in the 
last two or three years (January 20). 
The number of sheep getting hay is 
larger this year. 

About the same number of ewes 
have been bred to lamb. More ewe 
lambs were kept over last fall. 

I know of no sheep outfits that have 
been liquidated by creditors. 

Cristoval Madril 


Hobbs 
(Lea County) 


The ranges are in good shape with 
fair moisture. The flocks are doing 
well, and we will have a good clip of 


wool. We have done very little feed- 
ing to date. Alfalfa hay in the stack 
is $15. 


There were a few more ewes bred 
last fall. There have been no sales 
and we have good range conditions. 
More ewe lambs were held over than 
in the previous year. 

There are more coyotes now than 
there have been for years. We have 
no trappers, and no bounty,—just the 
sheepmen to fight them. 

The National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion is doing a great work for the sheep 
industry. Every sheepman should sup- 
port it by belonging to his state associa- 
tion. 

Virgil Linam 


COLORADO 


Mild weather prevailed, with occa- 
sional light to moderate rains or snows; 
as a consequence livestock are in good 
condition, requiring a minimum of 
feed. Ranges are fairly good, and 
winter wheat has presented a good 
appearance, though there is insufficient 
snow cover over most wheat areas. 
Most of the western winter desert range 
has been accessible and provided with 
moisture. 





Walsenburg 
(Huerfano County) 


We have had more snow in the 
mountain districts than last January, 
The flats are open (January 25) but 
feed is necessary as there is little grass 
on them. There are more sheep get- 
ting feed than last year. Alfalfa hay in 
the stack is from $8 to $10 a ton. 

We have fewer ewes bred to lamb 
in 1938 than last year. Ten or 
twenty per cent fewer ewe lambs were 
kept over last fall for breeding. 

There are no cases of liquidation of 
sheep outfits that I know of. 

There is very little national forest 
country in this district, but I do not 
believe the herders kill any game. 

Louis B. Sporleder, Jr. 


W estcliffe 
(Custer County) 


We have had normal weather and 
feed conditions this winter. Alfalfa 
hay in the stack is $8 per ton (Jan- 
uary 23). 

We have about the same number of 
ewes bred to lamb as one vear ago. 
Also about the usual number of ewe 
lambs were kept over last fall for 
breeding purposes. 

Police dogs are more trouble here 
than coyotes. They have killed 348 
sheep in and around Pueblo County. 

I know of no liquidation of sheep 
outfits by creditors. 

Sheepherders have sheep to care for 
on the national forests without hunt- 
ing game. 

W. C. Springer 
UTAH 

The weather has continued abnor- 
mally mild over the state, with occa- 
sional precipitation in practically all 
sections in sufficient amounts to sup- 
ply range livestock with drink and 
saturate the unfrozen soils to a certain 
extent. Forage has been ample and 
livestock are in fairly good shape. Only 
light feeding was required, because of 


the mild temperatures, and sheep and 
cattle are generally strong. 

































































































































NEVADA 


Temperatures generally through the 
month were near or somewhat above 
normal, with no cold spells of note. 
Light to moderate precipitation oc- 
curred, though not as much as usual. 
Mountain snow depths have increased 
appreciably. Cattle and sheep are in 
good condition due largely to the mild 
weather, and have consumed only small 
amounts of feed as a general rule. A 
considerable amount of farm work was 
reported. 


Elko 
(Elko County ) 


We have had just enough snow on 
the desert (January 29) to give the 
sheep plenty of feed. Alfalfa hay is 
$7 a ton. 

About the same number of ewes 
have been bred as last year. I sold 
my ewe lambs last fall. 

Our coyote trouble remains about 
the same as usual. 

There have not been any cases of 
liquidation of sheep outfits in the 
last six months. 

My men never kill any game on the 
national forests at any time. 

W. W. Whitaker 


Reno 
(Washoe County) 


The feed in our part of the country 
is in good shape as compared with the 
last two years. There is a shortage 
of snow in some places, but generally 
it is a much better year than last (Jan- 
uary 27). There are about the same 
number of sheep on feed. The price 
of hay is about $9 to $10 a ton. 

I think fewer ewes have been bred 
to lamb this year because of the tighten- 
ing up on range permits. Also the 
number of ewe lambs kept over last 
fall was less than in previous years. 

Coyotes are less numerous than one 
year ago because there were more 
private trappers out this year, but 
there are still too many coyotes. 

I don’t think herders kill game out 
of season very much. They don’t like 
the game better than lamb, and they 
have all the lamb they want. 


Charles Aldabe 


Valmy 
(Humboldt County ) 


We have had very mild weather this 
winter and the feed is very good (Jan- 
uary 16). Alfalfa hay in the stack is $8. 

Fewer ewes were bred this season 
compared with one year ago, due to 
the liquidation by banks and the Tay- 
lor Grazing Act. 

There were very few ewe lambs kept 
for stock ewes. 

Yearling fine ewes have been sold 
at $7.50, and yearling crossbred ewes 
at $8. 

We have more coyotes this year 
because we do not have as many 
government trappers. 

A few stockmen are returning to the 
banks to borrow money. 

Theo. Belzarena 


CALIFORNIA 


Temperatures have averaged well 
above normal in most sections, and 
there has been ample moisture for 
current needs of livestock and growing 
crops. The last week was clear and 
dry as a rule, but the first few days 
in February brought generous rains 
nearly everywhere, improving all grow- 
ing vegetation. Livestock are mostly 
in good shape. 


Eureka 
(Humboldt County) 


Feed conditions here are above 
normal, and we are doing very little 
feeding (January 22). There is no 
alfalfa hay raised here; baled hay is 
$20 a ton. 

The number of ewes bred to lamb 
this year is about 15 per cent smaller 
than last year. Many more ewe lambs 
were kept over last fall to replace the 
severe losses of the winter of 1936-37. 

We have more coyotes. Possibly 
they moved in from the back country 
last winter. There is little poisoning 
done. 

There are very few cases of liquida- 
tion by creditors. 

Most of our herders are too busy to 
kill game on the national forests, and 
also, deer meat soon gets tiresome. 

R. L. McBride 


The National Wool Grower 


W heatland 
(Yuba County ) 


We are having one of the best 
winters northern California has ever 
seen. There is a lot of feed; the sheep 
refuse corn or hay. Everything looks 
good but the price of lamb, and wool 
doesn’t look so good either. Baled hay 
is around $15 per ton. 

We have more coyotes around here 
than we had last year due to the lack 
of funds and competent trappers. 

Very little if any game is killed by 
herders in this country. We eat lamb, 

W. J. Sanford 


OREGON 


Most of the month has been mild, 
with only a few moderately cold spells, 
Precipitation has been adequate, in 
fact some flooding of lowlands result- 
ed in western counties. There is 
enough snow over eastern portions for 
winter wheat. Local lambing is re- 


ported, with only fairly favorable con- 
ditions. Considerable pasturage is 
available. 
Lakeview 
(Lake County ) 

Conditions of weather and feed here 
are the best we have had in twenty 
years. We had good fall rains, and the 
green feed was fine, which has not been 
so for a long time. About the usual 
number of sheep are being fed (Jan- 
uary 24). Eight dollars is the price 
of alfalfa hay in the stack. 

Breeding was on about the same 
scale as last year and about the same 
number of ewe lambs were retained for 
breeding purposes as in previous years. 

We have more coyotes because there 
has not been a sufficient kill to stop 
the increase, 

There have been just a few cases of 
liquidation of sheep outfits by creditors. 

The sheepherders here have killed 
very few game animals on the national 
forests. 

Leehmann & Bishop 


(Continued on page 52) 
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OFFICERS OF THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


Left to right: F. R. Marshall, Secretary-Treasurer; Sylvan J. Pauly, Montana, Vice 
President; R. C. ‘Rich, Idaho, President; C. B. Wardlaw, Texas, Vice President; 


T. J. Drumheller, Washington, Vice President. 


THE NATIONAL CONVENTION 


January 26, 27, 28, 1938 — Salt Lake City, Utah 


T HAS been customary with us to 
speak of each convention as it takes 

its place in the records of the National 
Wool Growers Association as “going 


s over the top,” “setting a new high,” 


“the best ever,” and so on. Such 
phrases were used sincerely in report- 
ing previous annual meetings, but the 
73rd convention of the sheepmen’s.or- 
ganization was such an outstanding 
affair that our pet words fail to reach 


the point of adequacy. 


The lobby and convention rooms of 


| the Hotel Utah, the spacious hostelry 


that has housed many sheepmen’s 
gatherings so comfortably, were crowd- 


» ed and all that was needed was a band 
fi playing the Stars and Stripes Forever, 
» % some other favorite composition of 
5 John Phillip Sousa’s, to conjure up a 


wool growers’ convention of a couple 
of decades ago—an era which time and 
Present realities have gilded as those 


“good old days.” And perhaps that 
is commendation enough for any con- 
vention. 

No doubt it was the seriousness of 
the present situation of the industry 
—a lamb market that had made such 
a disastrous downward curve (or per- 
haps “leap” is the better word), an 
all too quiet wool market, the unset- 
tling threat of tariff alterations, and 
generally bad business conditions— 
that gave such a momentum to the 
1938 annual gathering of the sheep- 
men. Too, generally mild weather 
over the range areas made it possible 
for owners to leave their outfits at 
that time. Everything, in fact, was 
conducive to a large turnout and there 
was just that. 

Delegates from every state associa- 
tion affiliated with the National were 
there and with one or two exceptions, 
they came not singly or by twos and 


threes, but in groups of ten and more. 
There were eleven from California, in- 
cluding F. C. Clarke, president, and 
W. P. Wing, secretary of the state 
association; S. P. Arbios, F. A. Ellen- 
wood and Mrs. H. C. Compton. The 
Colorado representation, totaling 41 
according to the registration, included 
G. N. Winder and W. C. Osborn, pres- 
ident and secretary of the state organ- 
ization; James G. Brown, L. W. 
Clough, Nate C. Warren, H. P. Otto- 
sen, Ralph R. Reeve, and J. B. Tuttle. 
From Idaho came President Merle 
Drake, Secretary M. C. Claar, S. W. 
McClure, D. Sid Smith, T, C. Bacon, 
A. J. Peavey, Jr., H. L. Finch, James 


Laidlaw, W. H. Philbrick, James Den- 
ning, and others making up a total of 
29. Six were registered from Mon- 
tana: Sylvan J. Pauly, H. C. Gardiner, 
Secretary Kathleen Nielsen, W. G. Gil- 
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bert, Russell Monger, and Guy Stam- 
baugh. The Oregon delegation included 
President Leo Hahn, Secretary W, A. 
Holt, Mac Hoke, R. A. Ward, A. R. 
Bohoskey and J. P. Dufour. Wash- 
ington was represented by President 
T. J. Drumheller, Secretary A. E. Law- 
son, V. O. McWhorter, J. W. Richard- 
son and Wm, Hislop, and Wyoming 
(total registration 15) had President 
J. A. Reed, Secretary Wilson, Thos. 
Cooper, K. H. Hadsell, J. D. Noblitt, 
L. E. Vivion, J. H. King and Parley 
Bennion among her representatives. 
Secretary Jerrie W. Lee was here from 
Arizona and President Floyd W. Lee 
from New Mexico. 

Utah, of course, topped the state 
registrations with 169, which total in- 
cluded President S, M. Jorgensen, Sec- 
retary J. A. Hooper, W. D. Candland, 
and many other prominent members of 
the association. 

There was also the largest attendance 
from Nevada in several years. Since 
the sheepmen’s organization was dis- 
solved in that state some time ago, the 
participation of Nevada wool growers 
in National conventions has been lack- 
ing, but the interest manifested by the 
group from that section this year indi- 
cates renewal of support from that state 
for organization work. The Nevada 
group was composed of Pete Johan- 
sen, C. R. Townsend, Gordon Griswold, 
B. H. Robison, Al Swallow, D. A. 
Hughes, and Jim Doutre. 

It remained, however, for Texas to 
show what really could be done in the 
way of delegations to a National Con- 
vention from a great distance. They 
came three “carload” strong. Vice 
President C. B. Wardlaw headed the 
group, which included Secretary G. W. 
Cunningham, Roger Gillis, L. J. Ward- 
law, Dwight P. Reordan, L. A. Schrein- 
er, F. H. Whitehead, Marsh Lea, H. M. 
Phillips, Dorsey B. Hardeman and 
others. With their red bandanas, their 
soft southern drawl, and their general 
warmth of disposition and manners, 
they did a very excellent piece of work 
in coloring up the convention. 

(The registration figures given above 
do not include the wives of the dele- 
gates or other women who came to at- 
tend the Auxiliary meetings.) 





San Angelo Next! 

The size of the Texas delegation was 
undoubtedly augmented by the fact that 
they intended to take home the 
promise that the next convention of 
the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion would be held in San Angelo. They 
established headquarters the first day 
close to the registration desk and the 
entrance to the convention hall and 
put over a good personal-contact cam- 
paign. Soon everyone was carrying a 
cane bearing the inscription “San An- 
gelo Next!” 

But the convention was not to be 
won that easily. San Francisco, with 
her big exposition scheduled for 1939, 
and Spokane, Washington, were also 
in the running for the next meeting. 
Five pretty girls, dressed in the styles 
of 1849, soon had the apparently fickle 
crowd all wearing California poppies, 
while Spokane, evidently staking her 
all on the truth of the old adage, 
“the way to a man’s heart, etc.,” passed 
out “delicious” apples to the crowd. 

However, as time moved on, it be- 
came more and more apparent that 
the odds were all with Texas. In the 
first place, the delegation from that 
state could do such excellent chorus 
work. In the convention room, or at 
the banquet table, it made no difference 
where, they could always rise at a 
moment’s notice and sing “The eyes 
of Texas are upon you,” and while the 
California group had some good solo- 
ists, their chorus work did not measure 
up to that from Texas. And to cinch 
the thing beyond any measure of doubt, 
Texas turned loose a bunch of oratory, 
such as probably has never been heard 
before at a sheepmen’s convention. 
Mr. F. A. Ellenwood, no mean speaker 
himself, especially in extolling Cali. 
fornia’s merits, declared it was like 
following in the wake of a Texas torna- 
do when he came to présent San Fran- 
cisco’s invitation to the convention. 
With such spokesmen as Dwight P. 
Reordan, L. J. Wardlaw and Mayor 
Dorsey B. Hardeman, the Texas group 
swept everything before them, and the 
Executive Committee of the National 
Association, which selects the conven- 
tion city, accepted, without discussion 
or dissenting vote, the Texas invitation. 


The National Wool Crowe, 


So “San Angelo Next!”’ it is. 
Committee Work 

But let us not give you the idea that 
the convention was just one round of 
fun. Members of convention commit. 
tees, we are sure, have a different word 
for it. 

The new procedure, that of having 
the chairmen selected and the state 
representatives on each of the six com- 
mittees named far enough in advance 
to have them start work the day pre- 
ceding the opening of the convention 
worked out unusually well, and al- 
though committees were not completely 
made up on that day, there was a suf- 
ficient membership to permit discus- 
sion and preliminary outlining of the 
work to be done. 

Several resolutions were presented 
to the entire convention by Secretary 
Marshall before their consideration by 
committees and opportunity was given 
to all to present to the proper com- 
mittees any matters which they wished 
taken up. 

The committee reports as they were 
presented to the convention as a whole 
met with opposition in only two in- 
stances. Members of the Committee 
on Public Lands struck a snag when 
considering the McCarran amendment 
to the Taylor Grazing Act, which pro- 
vides for legal recognition of the advi- 
sory boards. One faction, composed of 
Thos. Cooper of Wyoming, Jerrie Lee 
of Arizona, H. M. Hetzler of Califor- 
nia, F. W. Lee of New Mexico, and 
G. Griswold of Nevada, recommended 
the passage of the McCarran amend- 
ment, holding that “the interest of the 
livestock industry can be sustained ina 
better way,” if the advisory boards are 
given legal recognition. The other com- 
mittee members opposed the endorse- 
ment of the McCarran amendment. 

Discussion from the convention 
floor over the point at issue was heat- 
ed and a vote by states called for. 
Texas, not concerned with public do 
main problems, did not cast her 49 
votes; Arizona, California, New Mex- 
ico, and Wyoming, with a total of 5! 
votes, cast, them in favor of the Mc 
Carran amendment, while the 159 
votes of the remaining states weré 
placed against it. The report 4 
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adopted appears on page 18. It carries 
the signatures only of committee mem- 
bers opposing the McCarran amend- 
ment. 

There was also some discussion over 
that part of the wool marketing report 
which dealt with trading in wool top 
futures. Some members felt that the 
wool growers should ask for the abolish- 
ment of the wool top exchange, 
or at least their opposition to 
futures trading in wool tops should be 
expressed more vigorously. Chairman 
Roger Gillis explained that representa- 
tives of the National Wool Growers 
Association, including himself, had 
made a thorough study of the situation 
in Washington and were convinced that 
the O’Mahoney bill, which calls for 
regulation of the wool top exchange 
under the Commodity Exchange Ad- 
ministration, was the most expedient 
way of obtaining relief from the present 
situation in connection with the fu- 
tures trading in wool tops. Mr. 
Hooper of Utah introduced an amend- 
ment to the committee report calling 
for an immediate investigation of the 
New York Wool Top Exchange, which 
was adopted and incorporated into the 
report of the committee. 


Election of Officers 


The nominating committee was com- 
posed of Messrs. Lee, Arizona; Clarke, 
California; Winder, Colorado; Mc- 
Clure, Idaho; Gardiner, Montana; Lee, 
New Mexico; Hahn, Oregon; Cun- 
ningham, Texas; Candland, Utah; 
Lawson, Washington, and J. B. Wilson, 
Wyoming, chairman. Evidently their 
duties were less arduous than those of 
other convention committees. At. any 
tate their report, given by Dr. McClure, 
asked for the reelection of all officers. 
Dr. McClure’s statement is given in 
part: 

We haven’t the consent of the men 
whom I am to nominate, but we have 
known them for many long years and dur- 
ing that long time we know that the indus- 
try has never called on them for assistance 
that they have not rendered. And I am 
sure that when we ask these men who have 
80 ably represented us during the past year 
to go on with us until this New Deal has 


n converted into a Square Deal, they will 
comply. 


When we elected our distinguished Pres- 














Miss Ann Kingsley, Home Economist of 

the National Live Stock and Meat Board, 

in Charge of the Convention Lamb 
Cooking Demonstration. 


ident, he told us that he could assist us only 
for one year, and when we elected him a 
second time, he said “for only one more 
year,” and he asked only yesterday to be 
released. But we cannot release him. It is 
only now that this great industry which we 
represent has come to understand and appre- 
ciate the great factor he has been in pro- 
moting its welfare throughout the entire 
land. I am sure that I may here safely say 
that the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion never had a president who devoted 
more time to your interest and my interest 
than Roscoe Rich. I do not know how he 
iman*** 

We have three distinguished men as vice 
presidents. Every time we have called up- 
on them, they have come forward, rendered 
you an excellent service. * * * 

Therefore, it is my pleasure to renomin- 
ate as your officers for the coming year, 
R. C. Rich, president; C. B. Wardlaw of 
Texas, Sylvan J. Pauly of Montana, and T. 
J. Drumheller of Washington as vice presi- 
dents. 

I am proud of the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association. I am proud of the fact 
that it is the oldest agricultural organiza- 
tion in America. It must have justification 
or it could not have survived since 1865. 
But having been connected with it at one 
time in a minor capacity and known its 
limitations then, and as I have just heard 
today of the weight of work that you are 
doing and seeing the type of men you have 
developed to look after and promote your 
interests, I am of the opinion that the or- 
ganization is higher than ever before. And 
I just want to plead with you wool grow- 
ers to stand behind your state organizations 
and then get behind this national organiza- 
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tion, for there isn’t another organization 
in America that is representing any other 
industry as well as yours is representing 
ou. 

, I move that the rules be suspended and 
that by a rising vote the officers I have 
nominated be elected unanimously. 

And such was done. 

In the meeting of the Executive 
Committee following the close of the 
convention, F. R. Marshall was sus- 
tained unanimously as secretary-treas- 
urer of the Association. 

Thus the National Wool Growers 
Association was set to go for another 
year, and while difficult problems be- 
fog the course, the present condition 
of the organization gives surety that 
every possible effort will be made to 
bring the industry out into the clear 
again. Not by large representation, 
nor by spirit alone was such a condi- 
tion shown, but by better financial 
support than for many years past. Five 
states—Texas, Colorado, Montana, 
Idaho and Washington—paid 100 per 
cent or better of their quotas to the 
National Association budget for 1937, 
and Wyoming, Utah and Oregon almost 
reached that mark. Driven by such 
unity, an industry must come through. 


The Program 


And now having given you what 
really should be the conclusion of the 
convention report, we present a brief 
survey of the three-day program. It 
is planned to carry most of the ad- 
dresses in forthcoming issues of the 
Wool Grower, so the aim here will 
be to give just enough, we hope, to 
whet your appetite for the entire 
articles when they appear. 

At ten o’clock Wednesday morning 
(the 26th), between eight and nine 
hundred wool growers and their wives, 
largely members of the Women’s Aux- 
iliary, had assembled in the Lafayette 
Ballroom of the Hotel Utah to com- 
mence their 73rd convention. They 
listened first to the rich harmony of 
the Utah Quartette, without which a 
National Convention could not properly 
be opened in Salt Lake City. Then 
Dr. Frank Eddy Madden of the First 
Methodist Church offered the invo- 
cation, and Samuel O. Bennion, mem- 
ber of the First Council of Seventy 
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of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
Day Saints, gave the address of wel- 
come. Mr. Bennion’s address showed 
a very intelligent and sympathetic 
understanding of the sheepmen’s prob- 
lems, particularly those in connection 
with reciprocal trade agreements. 
Among many excellent points he made, 
were these: : 

We cannot spend a large part of our 
funds for foreign goods which can be made 
at home and at the same time furnish em- 
ployment to our own people. The purchase 
of American goods is necessary for prosper- 
ity. If people would buy patriotically, it 
would not be necessary for any nation to 
boycott the products of any other country. 

Labor should be careful and should appeal 
for protection; otherwise the mills will not 
be run. Free trade will be retlected in 
prices paid for our products. 

The United States should capitalize on 
its ability to produce at home and then 
whatever surpluses we have can be sold 
abroad. The buy-British campaign is re- 
ported to have put half a million of Eng- 
land’s unemployed back to work. As a re- 
sult of this campaign, England now buys 
many things at home that were formerly 
purchased abroad. No attempt was made, 
however, to boycott products from other 
countries. The American people should 
buy homemade goods as a means of restor- 
ing confidence and putting our people back 
to work. ; 

Mr. F. A. Ellenwood, former presi- 
dent and now honorary president of 
the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, responded to Mr. Bennion’s ad- 
dress in his usual interesting and plea- 
sant manner. It was difficult, he said, 
for him to understand “how you can 
limit production of farmers, how you 
can have thousands on relief rolls, and 
then try to help the situation by mak- 
ing reciprocal trade agreements per- 
mitting the importation of manufac- 
tured or agricultural products from 
other countries.” 

The work of the Women’s Auxiliary 
to the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation was presented, as is customary, 
at the opening session of the conven- 
tion. In a very informal and gracious 
manner, Mrs. W. P. Mahoney, national 
president, told of the desire of the 
women to do everything within their 
sphere to help advance the interests 
of the wool growing industry. Promo- 
tion of knitting, interest in securing 
proper labeling of fabrics, studying 


other legislative matters, as well as 





taking care of the social side of the 
wool growers’ lives were listed -as oc- 
cupying the attention of the Auxiliary. 
At present there are active auxiliaries 
in Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Utah 
and Wyoming. 

President Rich’s address is printed 
in full in this issue. It is commended 
to you. 

As Secretary Marshall’s annual re- 
port was distributed in printed form, 
the only time taken for that part of 
the program was a brief recital of what 
Mr. Marshall referred to as “defen- 
sive activities” of the Association. The 
prevention of the transfer from the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to 
the Department of Agriculture of juris- 
diction in fixing unloading charges at 
the markets; the warding off of excise 
taxes on products of the sheep indus- 
try, which, while not an active issue 
now, may come up again; the work 
in connection with trade agreements; 
guarding against the ratification of the 
Argentine Sanitary Convention by the 
Senate; and fighting the proposal in 
the Customs Administration bill to 
legalize what officials of the wool 
growers’ organization consider to be 
improperly and illegally made tariff 
rates on by-products of imported car- 
pet wools—these were some of the 
things, the Secretary said, on which 
the Association has to fight on the 
defensive rather than on the offensive. 
(Copies of the Secretary’s annual re- 
port may be had upon request.) 

On January 14, the Institute of 
American Meat Packers announced a 
nation-wide campaign to arouse in- 
creased interest in meat, and Homer 
R. Davison, vice president of the In- 
stitute, presented the plan and its ob- 
jectives to the wool growers at the 
opening session of the convention. (For 
details of this program, see page 32). 


An Afternoon at a Lambing 
Cooking School 


Any kind of food poorly cooked 
meets with little favor. So the Na- 
tional Live Stock and Meat Board in- 
corporated meat cooking schools into 
its regular program of promoting the 
use of meat, and all those attending 
the annual convention were given a 
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chance at the afternoon session of the 
first convention day to see how such 
a school is conducted. 

The speaker’s platform had _ beep 
turned into as modern a kitchen as 
time for its arrangement would per. 
mit, with Miss Ann Kingsley, home 
economist for the Meat Board, ip 
charge. Those of us who witnessed 
the lamb cooking demonstration wil 
never believe again the statement that 
it is impossible to do two things at 
the same time. Miss Kingsley did 
many, with an unruffled charm, too, 
She prepared and cooked a cushion 
shoulder roast, a sirloin roast, stuffed 
shoulder chops, lamb loaf, lamb trot- 
ters (shanks), planked lamb chops, 
lamb stew of distinction, a lamb pin. 
wheel roll, and a crown roast and 
at the same time told all the whys and 
wherefores, such as: 

Lamb is easily cooked; salt does not neces- 
sarily draw juices out; searing does not keep 
juices in; the fell is not removed from the 
leg of lamb, but it is from chops that are 
to be broiled; lamb should never be served 
lukewarm, either hot or cold; it should be 
served very well done or medium well done; 
too high cooking temperatures make meat 
stringy; the meat thermometer should never 
rest against fat or bone. 

As she kept several units going on 
each of the two electric ranges and 
went on preparing more lamb dishes to 
be cooked, Miss Kingsley also told 
of the value of meat in the diet: 

Meat is a valuable source of protein. It 
was formerly thought that one protein was 
as good as another, but now it has been dis- 
covered that some are more highly utilized 
by the body than others. Meat provides 
high quality protein. It is needed by chil- 
dren as much as it is needed by the adult 
and you can give children roast lamb « 
early as they have teeth to chew it. 

Meat is also the best source of iron, which 
is necessary for the oxidization of food into 
energy. Liver and kidney are excellent 
sources of iron and lamb liver can be used 
as well as calves. 


Meat also is a good source of phosphoru B 


which is combined with calcium to build 
teeth and bone. 
Many a mouth watered and maiy 


any eye appreciated the artistry of tht 
garnished dishes as they were presented 
in the Parade of Foods which conclude 
all cooking schools conducted by thf 
Meat Board. And when the drawilf) 7 





(Continued on page 38) 
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PLATFORM AND PROGRAM 
Of the National Wool Growers Association 


As Set Forth in the Reports of Various Committees and Adopted 
By the 73rd Annual Convention 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON GENERAL 
RESOLUTIONS 


Department of Conservation 


1. In the proposed reorganization of the National 
Government, it is planned, among other things, to create a 
Department of Conservation, to contain all existing bureaus 
pertaining to this subject. In our judgment such a bureau 
is unnecessary and would actually prove a detriment to the 
cause of true conservation, of which the livestock man has 
always been a strong advocate. Further, such a department 
would operate to the disadvantage of farming, lumbering, 
mining and stock raising. 

We are spending more than one billion dollars per year 
for so-called conservation and the American people cannot 
afford such an expenditure and any additions thereto. 
Further, we believe that every practical need in connection 
therewith is now met by existing agencies. 


We, therefore, request the Congress of the United 
States not to create any Department of Conservation. 


Agricultural Bill 


2. The proposed agricultural bill, at present in confer- 


) ence, contains an amendment known as the McNary-Boileau 
| amendment, contemplated to prohibit the use of lands with- 
: drawn from production of wheat, cotton, corn, tobacco, and 
) or other agricultural crops upon which government bounty 
) is paid in some form or other, for the production of livestock 


in competition with the members of this Association. 

We, therefore, urge Congress to insist upon the reten- 
tion of this amendment in the bill, if and when the same 
should become a law. 


Reciprocal Trade Treaties 


3. We believe the proposed reciprocal trade agreement 
with the United Kingdom now being promoted by our De- 
partment of State, has brought about disastrous consequences 
to. many lines of American industry.. The uncertainty and 
fear produced by the suggestion ofa reduction in agricultur- 


al tariff rates are evident by the rapid decline in the prices of 
wool and lambs, on the assumption that the proposed agree- . 
ment undoubtedly barters away the duties on manufactured 
wool. Insofar as the prices of American-grown wools are 
concerned, it matters not whether the tariff be reduced on 
wool or on the products into which our wools are converted. 
The manufacturer whose business it is to convert our wool 


into fabrics must, of necessity, purchase his wool on a basis 
that will permit him to compete with imported woolen 
fabrics. Therefore, if reduction in the duty on woolen 
products should occur, the resulting loss will accrue not 
only to the manufacturer of woolen products and his 
employees, but to the producer of wool. 

We, therefore, request that the Department of State 
withdraw from any reciprocal agreements, not only woolen 
products as now proposed to be included, but refrain in 
the future from inclusion of said woolen products and wool 
in any proposed reciprocal agreements. We likewise 
request that every representative in Congress from not only 
wool-growing states, but wool-manufacturing states as well, 
present the seriousness of such proposals to the President 
and to Secretary Hull. Further, we respectfully urge upon 
Congress the necessity of protecting our entire agricultural 
industry from foreign aggression and to that end insist that 
the consideration of reciprocal trade agreements be resumed 
by Congress as provided under the Constitution. 


We suggest that the following telegram be sent to all 
western Senators and Congressmen: 


Due to uncertainty regarding the outcome of the proposed 
reciprocal trade treaty with the United Kingdom, the wool market 
is utterly demoralized. Due to this situation, lamb feeders, because 
of lower pelt values, are taking tremendous losses. The only way 
confidence can be restored is to have the State Department an- 
nounce that no tariff concessions will be made in the United 
Kingdom trade treaty on wool by-products, shoddy, rags, tops, 
yarn, cloth, clothing and knit goods. Any reductions in duties 
on products mentioned would mean not only loss of market for 
our domestic wools, but would further aggravate the unemploy- 
ment situation by throwing thousands of textile employees out 
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of work. We strongly urge that all Senators and Congressmen from 
wool-growing and wool-manufacturing states make a united appeal 
to the State Department asking them to make an immediate 
announcement that no concessions will be made in wool Schedule 
11. Prompt action is imperative. 


Opposing the Creation of Additional National Parks 
and Additions to Existing Parks 


4. It is understood that proposals are now being made 
to provide for the creation of twenty-four additional Nation- 
al Parks, or enlargements to existing parks. We believe 
that the sanction of such a proposal would further with- 
draw from productive use, millions of acres of land now 
used by stockmen, farmers, lumber and mining men, and 
those engaged in other important industries. The use of all 
these lands is at present so restricted as to insure every 
. requirement of a true conservation policy. The vast area 
of existing withdrawn lands is at present a heavy tax burden 
on the citizens of the several states affected thereby, and 
to enlarge that burden is an indefensible procedure. 

We, therefore, oppose the creation of new National 
Parks or any enlargement of those parks now in existence. 


Argentine Sanitary Convention 


5. We reaffirm our strong opposition to the so-called 
Argentine Sanitary Convention and extend our sincere 
thanks to the Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs for the 
wisdom they have displayed in handling this matter. 


McCarran Theft Bill 


6. A recent session of Congress passed what was 
known as the McCarran theft bill, contemplated to provide 
for the cooperation between state and federal authorities 
in the detection and prosecution of those found to be stealing 
and trafficking in stolen livestock transported from one 
state to another. It is our understanding the aforesaid bill 
received executive veto. We believe this legislation is 
essential and necessary to the interests of western livestock 
producers. Therefore, we endorse the McCarran theft bill 
and urge its enactment at an early date. 


Senate Bill 2129 and Senate Bill 1261 


7. We hereby oppose Senate Bill No. 2129 relating to 
certain amendments to the Packers and Stockyards Act and 
urge upon Congress its prompt defeat. 


We hereby endorse Senate Bill No. 1261 relating to the 
powers of the Interstate Commerce Commission in respect 
to publication of joint-line freight rates, and urge upon the 
members of Congress its prompt passage. 


W age-and-Hour Bill 


8. The wage-and-hour bill now before Congress 
proposes to fix the maximum pay and minimum hours for 
certain classes of labor. It attempts to eliminate agricultur- 
al labor from its provisions. It would seem advisable in the 
present emergency to defer further legislation of this type 
until the great mass of recently enacted labor legislation has 
been digested and become more thoroughly understood. It 
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is présent opinion that such a law would greatly injure those 
whom it is designed to benefit and thereby materially jp. 
crease the cost of relief. It would create dissatisfaction 
among exempted classes and in particular among agricultyr. 
al labor. 

We, therefore, urge upon the Congress of the United 
States, defeat of the proposed wage-and-hour bill. 









15 Per Cent Freight Rate Increase 


9. There is at present before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission a petition of the railroads for a general increase 
of 15 per cent in freight rates. The condition of our industry. 
which has passed through six years of severe capital and 
operating losses, with only one year in which we have made 
a small margin over operating costs, is so critical that any in. 
crease as far-reaching as a general 15 per cent increase js 
objectionable. It is our belief that such an increase would re- 
sult in diminished income to the railroads from western ship. 
pers and do much to handicap us competitively with foreign 
water-borne wool, and very definitely diminish our business 
as a result of the competitive advantage it would extend to 
the ever-increasing lamb and wool production of areas 
adjacent to our principal markets, whose growing con- 
petition has become increasingly serious of recent years. 

We, therefore, unqualifiedly oppose not only any in- 
crease in freight rates at this time, but likewise any other in- 
crease in our operating costs. 


Railroads 


10. We believe that our railroads have been one of the 
greatest sources of development in this country; that this 
development could only have been accomplished through 
the individual initiative of private ownership, which must 
continue and will continue if all forms of competitive trans- 
portation are placed upon equal administrative responsi- 
bilities, and sources of revenue are determined upon the 
basis of cost plus a reasonable return upon actual invest- 
ment, followed by a definitely administered program of 
debt retirement. 










































Shippers’ Transportation 


11. Where livestock are shipped to market, it is often 
impossible for the owner to accompany the shipment to the 
feed lots and market and the handling of his stock would 
be greatly facilitated if the railroads would give free trans- 
portation on passenger trains with stopovers at the neces 
sary feed lots. 












Commissioner Loans 


12. We urge upon officials of the Farm Credit Ad 
ministration, by legislative enactment if necessary, the need 
for an extension of amortized payments on Land Bank Com 
missioner loans. 


Grazing Land Loans 


13. We believe that the attitude of the Farm Credit 
Administration through the Federal Land Banks in no 
‘onsidering the collateral value of grazing lands to land bank 
loans is discriminatory to the livestock business. We, there- 
fore, urge upon our Congressional Representatives im 
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mediate legislation if necessary to accomplish recognition 
of grazing lands as collateral for land bank loans. 


Virgin Wool 

14. We recommend that a committee of three be ap- 
pointed by the President of this Association to formulate a 
plan to direct agricultural consumer buying power to high 
quality manufactured products containing virgin wool 
through the use of agricultural publications to convey in- 
formation to agricultural people relative to such manu- 
factured products. 


Taxes 
15. Weare unalterably opposed to any further increase 
in the tax burden from any source whatever, whether it be 
local, state or national, and we believe that the tax burden 
now existing is unquestionably a deterrent to business 
recovery, the thing most needed at the present time. 


General Legislation 


16. After one year of reasonably compensatory prices 
for our products, we find the country again plunged into a 
depression which threatens to prevent any further liquida- 
tion of our debts incurred under the previous depression 
but means an increase in the private debt now existing. 

It is our judgment that the present depression has 
been augmented by the continuation of attempted reforms 
of conditions existing since the advent of man and at a time 
when every resource and device is required to recover from 
a second post-war depression. We believe that the time 
has arrived for the Congress of the United States again to 
assert itself as a direct representative of the people in 
government. The proposed institution of a Department of 
Conservation, the proposed creation of seven conservation 
districts, the Wagner Labor Act and wage-and-hour legisla- 
tion may well await more normal and peaceful times. In- 
dustry and business are ambitious to proceed. Their ability 
to do so depends upon sound, sensible legislation. 


Lamb Market Investigation 

17. We hereby express our appreciation to the officers 
of the National Wool Growers Association for their careful 
investigation of the mechanics involved in lamb marketing. 
We have not been satisfied with the conditions at the market 
and the wide fluctuations that occur from day to day and 
believe that corrections can be brought about. We, there- 
fore, suggest a further militant campaign to the end that a 


| More cooperative program may result thereby. 


Thanks 
18. We thank the officers of the National Wool Grow- 


| ers Association for their untiring efforts in our behalf, the 
| visiting speakers at this convention, the Utah Wool Growers 


Association, the Salt Lake Chamber of Commerce, the 
Press, Russ Wilkins, Joe Manderfield, and all others con- 


» ‘ributing to the pleasure and success of this convention. 


Conclusion 


In adopting the foregoing platform, your committee 
directs that the same be incorporated in the proceedings of 
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this convention, and a copy be sent each of our respective 
state associations, to our several Governors and Represent- 
atives in Congress. ; 

John A. Reed, Wyoming, (Chairman) 

Jerrie W. Lee, Arizona 

F. A. Ellenwood, California 

Ralph Reeves, Colorado 

S. W. McClure, Idaho 

H. C. Gardiner, Montana 

Floyd W. Lee, New Mexico 

K. G. Warner, Oregon 

C. B. Wardlaw, Texas 

W. D. Candland, Utah 

T. J. Drumheller, Washington 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON LAMB 
MARKETING 


Buying on Quality 
19. We recommend that commission sales agents be 
urged to demand that lambs be purchased on a quality and 


dressing percentage basis, and that the practice of “one- 
price alley buying” be discontinued. 


Walsh Bill 


20. We strongly endorse the action of the Executive 
Committee taken in the August, 1937, meeting, in which 
they recommended enactment of the Walsh bill, $.1351. 


Market Reports 


21. We approve the proposal of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics to improve reports of livestock receipts 
at markets by segregating the direct shipments from the 
shipments to be offered for sale. We disapprove of the 
practice of the bureau of predicting future prices of livestock 
and urge that this practice be discontinued, 


McNary-Boileau Amendment 


22. We recommend the passage of the McNary-Boileau 
amendment to the agricultural bill now before Congress. 


Docket 909 


23. We commend the Department of Agriculture for 
its efforts in prosecuting the case under Docket 909. 


Institutional Purchases of Lamb 


24. We recommend that our National and all state 
associations make a special effort to induce state and 
national institutions to purchase more lamb, and that the 
government restriction of 45-pound carcasses be eliminated. 

We recommend that the officers of our National 
Association take immediate steps to induce all relief agencies 
to purchase lamb and mutton. 


National Lamb Event 


25. We highly commend the various distributors and 
processors of meat who so materially aided and supported 
the National Lamb Event. We especially commend the 
National Association of Food Chains, the National Associa- 
tion of Retail Meat Dealers, the Institute of American 
Meat Packers and the National Live Stock and Meat Board. 































































National Meat Campaign 


26. We commend the action of the Institute of Amer- 
ican Meat Packers in inaugurating the National Meat 
Campaign which is now in progress and urge the active co- 
operation of this Association in the move. 

We recommend that the National Association have 
representation at the meeting to be held in Chicago on 
February 1, 1938. 


Funds for Lamb Promotion 


27. We recommend that a fund be made available to 
the National Live Stock and Meat Board for the purpose 
of stimulating the consumption of lamb: this fund to be 
collected at the rate of 75 cents per car deducted at all 
central markets and a similar payment at the rate of 75 
cents per car made by sellers of lambs at country points, 
25 cents to go into the general fund of the Meat Board, and 
the other 50 cents to go into a special fund and held by the 
Meat Board for use in lamb promotion work. 


G. N. Winder, Colorado (Chairman) 
Jerrie W. Lee, Arizona 

A. J. Peavey, Jr., Idaho 

I. D. Staggs, Oregon 

L. A. Schreiner, Texas 

J. B. Wilson, Wyoming 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON WOOL 
MARKETING 


Fabric Labeling 


28. We urge the enactment of the textile labeling bill 
introduced by Senator Schwartz, with proper amendments. 


We also ask Congress to pass legislation empowering the 
Federal Trade Commission to make rules and regulations 
under the fair trade practice provision that will require the 
correct labeling of all textiles to show the exact fiber content 
of each. 

We especially urge that fabrics containing reworked 
wool show the exact amount of such reworked wool. 


Wool Top Futures 


29. We endorse Senator O’Mahoney’s bill amending 
the Commodity Exchange Act to include dealing in wool 
top futures. 


We request the Secretary of Agriculture immediately 
to investigate the New York Wool Top Exchange. The wool 
growers are not favorable to an exchange for future trad- 
ing in wool as tops. 


Senate Investigation 


30. We urge prompt holding of public hearings by the 
Senate Wool Investigating Committee and the publication 
of information heretofore secured by such committee for 
the purpose of informing ourselves as to the legislation 
which might be desirable in this connection. 


The National Wool Grower 


Associated Wool Industries 


31. We commend the work and activities of the Asso- 
ciated Wool Industries and urge the growers to continue 
their contribution of 10 cents a bag to this organization, and 
we especially request that the members of the Boston Wool 
Trade definitely and specifically instruct their field men to 
make these deductions in all instances where wool moves 
directly to them from the grower. 


Wool Loans 


32. We favor commodity loans on wool to stabilize 
wool values at foreign parity. 
We recommend full cooperation of the National Wool 


Growers Association, the state wool growers’ associations, 
and the wool marketing agencies in exploring the possibili- 
ties of securing for wool growers, Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration loans similar to those on corn and cotton. 

We further recommend that each state and each mar- 
keting agency send representatives to Washington to confer 
with the Secretary of Agriculture, at a time to be desig- 
nated by him, to work out such a program. 


Roger Gillis, Texas (Chairman) 
Jerrie W. Lee, Arizona 

Mrs. H. C. Compton, California 
James G. Brown, Colorado 
George D. Grubb, Idaho 

Mac Hoke, Oregon 

Jas. A. Hooper, Utah 

J. W. Richardson, Washington 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC 
LANDS 


Reorganization of Government Departments 

33. There is a bill pending in Congress known as the 
reorganization measure. This measure proposes, among 
other things, the creation of a new department of govern- 
ment to be known as the Department of Conservation. 

The general opinion is to the effect that one of the 
purposes of this measure is to combine the Forest Service 
and the Division of Grazing under this proposed new de- 
partment. Our experience with these two departments of 
government is such that we believe it against the best 
interest of the livestock industry and the communities in 
general to combine these two services at this time. 

We, therefore, recommend that until legislation is 
enacted which will protect and perpetuate the rights of 
graziers upon both the National Forests and the public 
domain, the administration of the grazing resources of the 
National Forests should remain in the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Priority of Use 

34. We believe that in the establishment of grazing 
preferences on the public domain lands, priority of use 
should be made an important determining factor. We 
contend that those who have continuously and consect- 
tively used public domain lands for a considerable period 
of time just preceding the passage of the Taylor Grazing 
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Act, have, by their customary use, established a preference 
right that should be recognized. 


Conservation of Forage 


35. We are very much in favor of conserving the 
native forage on all range lands whereby the maximum 
benefits can be received. We, therefore, recommend that 
proper seasonal use be initiated and maintained. 


Leasing Public Domain Lands 
36. We recommend that where it is more practical 
for those now using the public domain to lease said area 
rather than to be included within a grazing district, 
such leasing be permitted, provided preference shall be 
given to prior users. 


Senate Bill 1337 Pertaining to Advisory 
Boards 


#7. Senate Bill No. 1337, known as the McCarran 
amendment, proposes to amend the Taylor Grazing Act 
so as to give legal recognition to advisory board members. 
We believe that at the present time and under the present 
system of setting up these advisory boards, it would be 
unwise to clothe them with governmental authority. 


We, therefore, recommend that Senate Bill No. 1337, 
or any other measure intended to accomplish the same 
purpose, be not passed at this time. 

S. M. Jorgensen, Utah (Chairman) 
G. N. Winder, Colorado 

D. Sid. Smith, Idaho 

H. C. Gardiner, Montana 

Leo Hahn, Oregon 

A. E. Lawson, Washington 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON FOREST GRAZING 
Twelve-Point Program 


38. This Association has for many years been co- 
operating with the United States Forest Service in a solu- 
tion of mutual problems. We believe that this kind of 
cooperative effort by unpaid stockmen will insure freedom 
of action by advisory board members, and safeguard the 
industry from domination by government. Under this plan 
of operation, the 12-point program of the Forest Service 
was considered by many associations and individuals during 
the past year. We welcome this opportunity to study such 
proposals before placing them in effect. 

The organization finds that the Forest Service rules 
and regulations as written at present are in general satis- 
factory and workable if the Service will continue its policy 
of decentralized control, and that.there are some desirable 
features of the 12-point program which can be applied in 
the interest of the welfare of both the livesfock industry 
and the range, 

The committee, on further consideration of the 12- 
point program, is convinced that, with some modifications, 
at least eight of the twelve points are acceptable. These 
points are numbers 1, 2, 6, 7, 8, 10, 11 and 12, and are 
approved when. modified to read as follows: 
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i, Give proper stocking of the range priority over all other 
consideration, and make no reductions for distribution. 


2. Recognize property as commensurate only when it is 
definitely used in the operation. Require the ownership of a 
substantial portion of the land used when not on the forest, but 
also recognize the practice of leasing part of the land from other 
individuals or government agencies. Avoid any ownership require- 
ment which would force the operator to purchase land not actually 
needed in the operation. 

6. Provide protection against distribution to all preferences 
which are commensurate. 


7.. Give recognition to corporations, partnerships and partido 
contracts, where they contribute to the maintenance of more than 
one family unit as effectively as if operated as two or more separate 
units, 

8. Use all surpluses gained, first, for range protection; second, 


for increase to existing qualified permittees, and third, for ad- 
mission of new applicants. 


10. Recognize a grantee preference as waivable only after 
five-year use of. the range. 


11. Continue present policy of issuing 10-year permits, and 
give full benefit to present and future permits of the recommenda- 
tions herein contained. 


12. Keep policies sufficiently flexible to handle local problems 
in accordance with focal customs. 

The committee believes that the tentative proposals 
indicate good progress in the direction of additional needed 
protection for existing outfits, and the Forest Service should 
be commended for such progress as has been made to date. 
However, we view with alarm the possibility that reduc- 
tions may continue indefinitely for the deliberate purpose 
of effecting a wider distribution of the grazing privileges. 
It appears to the committee that, under the proposals, new 
upper limits could be established and employed deliberately 
to break down existing operations, rather than to merely 
prevent future consolidations above such limits. The Forest 
Service has failed so far to make itself clear on this ques- 
tion. 


Points 3, 4, 5, and 9, therefore, are rejected in their 
present form because they are too indefinite to be under- 
stood. The committee withholds judgment on these points 
until the present study has been completed and definite 
information presented to show the actual effects of apply- 
ing them, 

The representatives of the organized livestock industry 
in the West are vitally and sincerely interested in the social 
and economic welfare of communities. They believe that 
one of the greatest services that the Forest Service can 
perform in addition to protecting the basic resources is to 
guarantee the stability of existing livestock operations. 


In the interests of national welfare and the stability 
of the livestock industry, the committee recommends that 
the Association request the Forest Service to declare a defi- 
nite, concrete policy to the effect that no further reductions 
for distribution shall be made on any established commen- 
surate outfit, except such reductions as normally may be 
made in connection with foreclosures, cancellations and 
forfeitures. .In. considering this proposal, we request 
that the Forest Service carefully consider the fact that the 
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need for distribution which existed many years ago no 
longer exists. During this period, local custom and mode 
of operation have definitely resulted in a sound, established 
livestock enterprise. Further breakdown of established 
operations will seriously affect investments built up over a 
long period of years, and will defeat the very purposes for 
which the Forest Service is striving, namely: balanced 
land use, stabilized industry, and community welfare. 


Wildlife 

39. The most important management problem con- 
fronting the range livestock man today is that of perpetuat- 
ing grass. This grass produces more taxable wealth than 
any other single crop in these United States. It is the 
stockman’s bread basket. He realizes it is his job to see 
that this grass is properly conserved. 

The stockmen view with alarm the efforts of various 
organizations to establish additional game refuges, game 
reserves, and to further promote hunting without regard 
to providing additional feed for the additional wildlife 
which is sought. 


We believe that wildlife should be managed in the way 
that stockmen manage domestic stock. Definite plans should 
be set up to provide year-round feed for the wildlife. If 
stockmen provide the feed off of their winter private ranges 
or hay fields, they should be reimbursed for the cost of 
such feed. 


In this connection we point out that western stockmen 
in many instances are responsible for the preservation of 
many elk, deer and antelope herds and have fed such herds 
throughout the winter months for many years without 
thought of remuneration. We cite for example the Charles 
Belden herd of antelope on the Pitchfork Ranch in Wyom- 
ing, the Bill Sullivan antelope herd in Montana, the feeding 
of antelope by farmers and stockmen in Modoc County, 
California. We further cite that the McKenzie-Stover Com- 
pany of California feeds 4,000 deer during the winter 
months (six months a year) on their own private land, at 
a cost of over $4,500 per season. Many stockmen in the 
same state on private ranges feed from 200 to 400 deer 
the year round. The Miller and Lux Company of Cali- 
fornia is responsible for perpetuating a species of elk which 
otherwise would have been lost to posterity. 


Therefore, we the members of the National Wool 
Growers Association, as true and original conservationists, 
oppose the creation of additional game reserves until proper 
wildlife management policies are inaugurated which will 
not prove an additional hardship on the livestock industry. 
Stockmen are pledged to work with sportsmen wherever 
sportsmen carry their share of the burden, and adopt 
plans for proper management of the wildlife in relation to 
domestic stock on private and public lands. 

T. C. Bacon, Idaho (Chairman) 
Jerrie W. Lee, Arizona 

W. P. Wing, California 

M. A. Smith, Colorado 
MacHoke, Oregon 


Floyd W. Lee, New Mexico 
Sylvester Broadbent, Utah 


The National Wool Crowe, 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON PREDATORY 
ANIMALS ; 
Ten-Year Program 
40. We recommend that the ten-year program of the 
Biological Survey be inaugurated and the terms of the ori. 
ginal Act of March 6, 1931, be, in all things, complied 
with at the earliest possible time. 
Commendation of Biological Survey 
41. We desire to commend the Bureau of Biological 
Survey for its efficient work and trust that sufficient funds 
will be made available to enable it to expand its splendid 
cooperation with the members of this Association. 
Predator Control on Federal Lands 
42. We recommend that predator control be recognized 
as a necessary function of government on all federally con- 
trolled lands, including National Parks. 
State Appropriations 
43. We recommend that our respective state legisla- 
tures make specific appropriations to be used under the 
jurisdiction of the Biological Survey; that adequate appro- 
priations for bounties be set up, properly administered for 
predator control in states having bounty laws, and also 
that state fish and game commissions appropriate adequate 
funds for predator control out of fish and game license fees, 
Uniform Bounties 
44. We recommend that this Association draft a form 
of bill for a uniform state bounty law and recommend its 
enactment by the legislatures in states desiring such legis- 
lation. 
Advisory Committees 
45. We further recommend that this Association urge 
the formation of advisory committees in each of the west- 
ern grazing states to act in an advisory capacity to the 
U. S. Biological Survey, relative to predatory animal con- 
trol, and to endeavor to coordinate the activities of all 
agencies which destroy predatory animals, and bring them 
into more efficient cooperation for securing the best pro- 
tection for domestic and game animals; and that the mem- 
bership of these state committees be composed of persons 
selected by state livestock associations and other interested 
organizations. 
Proper Trapping Methods 
46. We also recommend that additional publicity be 
given to proper methods of trapping so that farm boys ot 
others interested, may become efficient trappers, under 
proper instruction by government or private trappers; 
also that it shall be the duty of government trappers to 
instruct as many individuals as is possible in proper trap- 
ping and hunting methods. 


Frank C. Clarke, California (Chairman) 
Jerrie W. Lee, Arizona 

Paul Jensen, Colorado 

F. S. Gedney, Idaho 

Kathleen Nielsen, Montana 
Walter A. Holt, Oregon 

Floyd W. Lee, New Mexico 
Marsh Lea, Texas 

Abe Hansen, Utah 

J. W. Richardson, Washington 
K. H. Hadsell, Wyoming 
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EN this Association was form- 

ed and by-laws adopted at Syra- 
cuse, New York, December 12, 1865, 
the principal object of the wool grow- 
ers who formed this Association at 
that time was to see that adequate 
tariff protection for those in the grow- 
ing end of this industry was provided 
by our government. 

From 1865 to 1938 there have been 
tremendous changes. The sheep pop- 
ulation of this country has shifted 
from the eastern to the western dis- 
trict. Our Association headquarters 
have likewise been moved from the 
Far East to this fair city in the heart of 
the Rocky Mountain and western 
states. But even after the passing of 
72 years, these years wrought with 
tremendously changing conditions, we 
are today confronted with exactly the 
same problem which caused the forma- 
tion of this National Association, that 
of seeing to it that we have fair and 
reasonable tariff protection for our 
products. 


Since Secretary Marshall’s yearly 
report was written, the United States 
Department of State has announced a 


list of commodities which may be 
traded in in the proposed reciprocal 
trade treaty with Great Britain. This 
list includes a wide range of woolen 
goods and materials in various proces- 
ses of manufacture. Also in addition 
to this proposed agreement, notice has 
been given by the State Department 
that the Canadian trade treaty will be 
revised. 

Some Administration Senators, in 
expressing themselves on this matter, 
have claimed, with a quite apparent 
feeling of virtue, that the State Depart- 
ment, not having listed raw wool among 
the commodities to be traded in, is 
keeping the President’s word, given in 
his written statement to Senator 
O’Mahoney of Wyoming in 1934, that 
the tariff on wool would not be re- 
duced. Senator O’Mahoney made an 
occasion a few days ago to point out 
to the members of the Senate the fact 
that any reductions in present tariff 
rates on wool cloth or woolen materials 
in process of manufacture would have 
practically the same effect on our wool 
market as would a reduction in raw 
wool rates. Also he pointed out that 


a 


President R. C. Rich 


such reductions would have a demoral- 
izing effect on the textile part of this 
industry and would consequently 
cause lower wages and increase unem- 
ployment in that branch of the industry. 

In contemplating the recent actions 
and. announcements of the State De- 
partment and the Secretary of State, in 
considering the broad list of articles 
which may’ be traded in with Great 
Britain and the announcement of the 
reopening of the Canadian trade agree- 
ment quite soon after its completion, 
one cannot but wonder if, after five 
years, Secretary of State Hull is to 
have his way in this matter of trade 
agreements. As you folks well know, 
during his Congressional career, he was _ 
regarded as one of the least’ protec- 
tionists in Congress, often expressing 
his belief in the need, as he saw it, 
for a free and easy exchange of goods 
and commodities between the various 
nations. 

I do not know of any recent state- 
ments or utterances by the Secretary 
which would lead one to believe that 
he may have changed his views in 
regard to this matter. 
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On the other hand, many important 
people connected with the Administra- 
tion, from the President down, have 
expressed the necessity of tariff pro- 
tection. Practically every national agri- 
cultural organization has been active 
in demanding this protection. We must 
see to it that no stone is left unturned 
in the effort to keep American mar- 
kets fully protected for the American 
farmers. 

We are perhaps at some disadvan- 
tage in this matter in that many of 
our Congressional representatives from 
the wool growing states are new in our 
two branches of Congress and some of 
them may not have much familiarity 
with this problem and with the neces- 
sity of maintaining such a policy. We 
must labor under the impression that 
especially our Senators will have some 
effect upon the Administration and 
upon the State Department, and we 
must continue to acquaint them with 
the crying need for their support of 
this policy of proper protection for 
our industry. 

To effect this program in so far 
as the proposed agreement with Great 
Britain is concerned, you will be in- 
terested to know that Secretary Mar- 
shall is preparing a brief which will be 
filed with the proper authorities early 
next month. Mr. Marshall has given 
this matter much thought. He has 
had, and I am sure he will continue to 
have, the benefit of the judgment of 
our best-informed people in this mat- 
ter. I want to say to you that we are 
fortunate in having men of the expe- 
rience and ability which Secretary 
Marshall, Byron Wilson and Doctor 
McClure bring to this problem, rep- 
resenting us at a time when it is so 
vital to us. 


Freight Rates 


You are no doubt familiar with the 
request of the railroads for a general 
15 per cent increase in freight rates. 
In opposition to this increase we have 
had the usual fine cooperation from 
the American National Live Stock As- 
sociation. Neither their officers nor 
yours fell for the statements of the 
rail executives that this increase was 
necessary and that it would: bring 


back national prosperity. Some rail 
executives were so extreme as to say, 
even while they were attempting to 
pick the shipper’s pockets, that it was 
unpatriotic to oppose this increase. 

The two national livestock associa- 
tions, joining forces, and with the aid 
of the state associations and the vari- 
ous state utilities rate departments, 
have and are making a very good case 
against this increase. 

You may know that the Secretary 
of the Treasury, and it was thought by 
many that he spoke for the National 
Administration, endorsed and urged 
this increase. The President himself 
urged the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to act quickly. Lately, prob- 
ably because of the powerful opposi- 
tion voiced by the agricultural organ- 
izations, the Secretary of Agriculture 
has come out in opposition. What 
effect, if any at all, this may have 
upon the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is difficult to forecast. We 
are, however, somewhat hopeful that 
livestock, wool, and meat rates will 
not be increased. 


Lamb Marketing 


The National Association, as has 
also been brought out by your Secre- 
tary in the National Wool Grower, has 
had a good deal of contact with the 
packing industry during the past year. 

We have attempted to point out to 
them the necessity of broadening the 
outlet for lamb, the necessity of in- 
creasing the consumption in the low- 
consuming areas. 

We have called their attention to 
the seriousness of wide fluctuations 
from day to day at the markets where 
lambs are sold, and to the fact that 
especially is it most serious to the small 
grower when he hits a market which 
in some cases has dropped as much as 
$1.50 a hundred in the few days that 
the grower was getting his lambs from 
the range to the market. 

We have called to their attention 
the apparently growing system of ali- 
biing where lambs have been bought 
almost regardless of quality, which 
system, we believe, if continued, will 
materially affect the quality of our 
lambs. _ 


The National Wool Grower 


We have called the attention of the 
packing firms, and even the presidents 
of the big concerns, to their late sys. 
tem of what we call “Chicago-controlled 
prices,” which system, if carried much 
farther, in our opinion, will mean that 
lamb buyers on markets farther west 
will be merely telephone messenger 
boys, where in our opinion, they should 
be men who can appraise lambs and 
buy them in proper relation to their 
quality. 

We have called the attention of the 
packers to the various times during 
the past year when we thought live 
lamb prices were entirely too low and 
were out of all proportion to dressed 
lamb prices. Along this line, let me 
quote from the Research Department 
of the National Live Stock Marketing 
Association: 

Chicago, December 10, 1937 
Special Release to Managers and Sheep 
Salesmen: 

At this time it is particularly important 
to recognize the unjustified position of the 
lamb market. Packers are practically “steal- 
ing” lambs and are taking advantage of a 
“gun-shy” attitude on the part of salesmen 
as well as lamb feeders. This is being 
tolerated because of unsettled business condi- 
tions and lower prices of other commodities, 
but supply and demand conditions do not 
justify present low lamb prices and especial- 
ly the abnormal margin now being taken by 
packers. 

Taking the prevailing carcass and pelt 
credits into consideration, the present kill- 
ing margin indicates that the bulk of the 
lambs should be selling from $1.50 to $2 
cwt. higher than they are at this time. Top 
carcass prices even justify a $2 higher top. 

We have conveyed to packing execu- 
tives that we were quite concerned by 
the fact that about 60 per cent of the 
federally inspected lamb slaughter is 
killed by two of the packing firms and 
that 85 per cent of federally inspected 
slaughter is killed by the four leading 
packing firms. We have called to their 
attention the fact that if, under existing 
conditions, the grower is to continue 
to stay in business, this tremendous 
purchasing power in a few hands must 
be fairly used. 


During the past year we have had : 


some cooperation from the packing 


industry, principally through their or 7 
ganization, the Institute of Americad | 
Meat Packers. 
carried on two national lamb consump 
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tion campaigns, which have undoubt- 
edly had some beneficial effect. Also 
there has been some fine advertising 
by individual packers. Swift and Com- 
pany particularly carried on an adver- 
tising campaign in the fall from which 
we must have benefited. 

In attempting to analyze for the fu- 
ture the problem of marketing our 
lambs, we must face the fact that 
during the last depression we did not 
decrease our sheep numbers in this 
country. You will recall that in 1922 
or 1923, according to government 
figures, our sheep numbers were re- 
duced to around 36 or 38 million head, 
and that the last few years, according 
to the same Department of Agriculture 
figures, our numbers have been run- 
ning around 52 or 53 million. We must 
also take into consideration that the 
sheep population of the Middle West, 
the East and the South appears to be 
increasing and that there is a grave 
possibility that the Department of 
Agriculture’s soil conservation program 
will prove an impetus to further 
increase production in states east of us. 


In considering these facts, some of us 
quickly turn to the possibilities of ad- 
vertising. The next question then is 
whether or not it is possible to collect 
funds from growers somewhat equit- 
ably in the various lamb producing 
states. 


I cannot help but believe that the 
study and the thought given this mat- 
ter by your National Association com- 
mittees during the past year will prove 
to be somewhat helpful. Personally I 
do not profess to know nearly all of 
the answers. I am certain that your 
Lamb Marketing Committee at this 
convention will give these matters seri- 
ous consideration. 


Forest and Taylor Grazing 


The reorganization bill which would 
give the President the authority to 
transfer the Forest Service from the 
Agricultural Department to the De- 
partment of the Interior, or the new 
Department of Conservation, is next 
on the Congressional calendar after 
the antilynching bill. It seems that it 
takes Congress: a good deal longer to 


dispose of this antilynching bill than 
it takes the folks in the South to dis- 
pose of a negro when they think he 
needs lynching. The reorganization 
bill, however, will probably come up 
some time during this month. Your 
Executive Committee, at their August 
meeting, went on record opposing that 
part of the measure which would per- 
mit the transfer of the Forest Service. 
I am sure that they were sound in 
this action and that it would not be 
in the interest of livestock growers 
generally in the western land states to 
have this transfer made. 

It is apparently the policy of at least 
some in high governmental positions to 
greatly reduce the numbers of live- 
stock grazed upon our western ranges. 
We must, of course, continue our ef- 
forts that we may be permitted to 
graze these ranges to their reasonable 
carrying capacity. 

I am certain that with ordinary pre- 
cipitation we shall see improved ranges 
in the northwestern states next year. 
This must necessarily follow due to 
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increased moisture which has fallen 
during the past few months. 

A year ago at the time of our 
National Convention, the future: from 
a price and financial standpoint looked 
almost too bright. That condition to- 
day is quite different. Whether history 
will call this period a period of reces- 
sion or depression, I do not know. I 
am, however, quite convinced that it 
is going to be a strenuous struggle, one 
that will require much care and every 
possible economy on the part of oper- 
ators, for any of us to get as good as 
an even break in our operations this 
year. 

We are told on good authority that 
the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion is the oldest national agricultural 
organization in this ‘country. This 
fact alone leads me to believe that our 
people have been satisfied to fight 
their battles, adjust their differences 
among themselves and carry on in the 
best interest of the wool growers of this 
country. I trust and hope that we may 
continue to carry on that polity. 





Traffic and Transportation 


By Chas. E. Blaine, 


Fifteen Per Cent Case, 1937. 
Ex Parte 123 


HE railroads and water lines ad- 
duced their direct evidence in sup- 
port of the proposed increases in their 
rates, fares and charges, and were 
cross examined by the shippers at the 
original hearing which commenced No- 
vember 29 and ended about the middle 
of December, 1937, at Washington, 
D. C. At that hearing the common 
carriers by motor vehicles, through the 
American Trucking Association, testi- 
fied that they were in need of addi- 
tional revenue and desired to increase 
their rates in the same amounts as the 
increases which may be authorized by 
the Commission for the railroads and 
water lines. 
The Commission, following its usual 


practice in an endeavor to keep the 
expense of the protestants to a mini- 
mum, assigned further hearings at vari- 


Traffic Counsel 


ous points in the western and southern 
shipping areas between January 6 and 
10, 1938. The final hearing was held 
at Washington, D. C. It commenced 
January 17 and closed January 25, 
1938. 

Oral argument before the entire 
Commission commenced January 31 
and will be concluded February 9, 1938. 

Representatives of the American 
National Live Stock Association, Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association, Tex- 
as and Southwestern Cattle Raisers 
Association, Texas Sheep and Goat 
Raisers Association, Highland Here- 
ford Breeders Association, and Live 
Stock Traffic Association presented 
their principal evidence at the Salt 
Lake City hearing on January 10 and 
11 through witnesses Messrs. Hubbard 
Russell, president, American National 
Live Stock Association; R. C. Rich, 
president, National Wool Growers As- 
sociation; C. J. Stauder, member of 
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the Executive Committee of the Arkan- 
sas Valley Lamb Feeders Association; 
S. W. McClure, former secretary of 
the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, and now engaged in sheep pro- 
duction in Bliss, Idaho; E. L. Burke, 
Jr., member of the Transportation 
Committee of the American National 
Live Stock Association; John Curry, 
secretary California Cattlemen’s Asso- 
ciation and attorney for the California 
Wool Growers Association; Harry A. 
Snyder, president of the Montana Wool 
Growers Association; Joe Metlen, past 
president of the Montana Stock Grow- 
ers Association; James A. Hooper, sec- 
retary of the Utah Wool Growers As- 
sociation; Walter Dansie, manager of 
the Deseret Livestock Company; 
Henry Bell, manager of the Texas and 
Southwestern Cattle Raisers Associa- 
tion; G. W. Cunningham, secretary of 
the Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers As- 
sociation, and Chas. E. Blaine. 

The nine exhibits presented by these 
witnesses contained many pages deal- 
ing with the livestock industry for the 
United States as a whole and for the 
Western District thereof, and rates and 
charges on livestock. Mr. Chas. A. 
Stewart, traffic manager of the Texas 
Live Stock Associations, who had co- 
operated with and rendered valuable 
assistance to those in charge of the 
proceeding for the American National 
and National Wool Growers Associa- 
tions, conducted the examination of 
Witness Blaine. 

It is anticipated that following the 
close of oral argument an early decision 
will be rendered by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 


I. & S. Docket 4385—Rules 
Governing Stocker or Feeder 
Cattle Rates 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, in decision rendered January 7, 
1938, and made public about January 
17, found not justified the proposed 
revision of rules governing rates on 
cattle, in carloads, between points in 
the Mountain Pacific territory, and be- 
tween points in that territory, on the 
one hand, and points east thereof, on 
the other hand. It ordered the sus- 


pended schedules canceled without 
prejudice to the filing of new schedules 
in conformity with certain definite and 
prescribed rules named therein. In 
other words, the Commission supported 
the views of the livestock producers. 

This proceeding grew out of sched- 
ules filed by the railroads to become 
effective August 1, 1937, and later, 
wherein the rail lines proposed to cancel 
the 85 per cent basis of rates on stocker 
and feeder livestock which might at 
sometime be used for dairy purposes. 
Upon protest of the American National 
Live Stock Association, National Wool 
Growers Association, Texas and South- 
western Cattle Raisers Association, 
Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers Associ- 
ation, Highland Hereford Breeders As- 
sociation, and Live Stock Traffic Asso- 
ciation, the proposed schedules were 
suspended until March 1, 1938. Hear- 
ing was held on October 10, 1937, at 
Denver, Colorado. Briefs were filed 
late in November and oral argument 
had before a division of the Commis- 
sion at Washington, D. C. on December 
10, 1937. 


Docket No. 27018, Belt Railroad 
and Stockyards Company, et 
al., v. Alton R. R. Co., et al. 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in a six to five decision, made 
public about January 21, held that 
the rates charged on stocker and 
feeder livestock, in carloads, from 
points in the Western District of the 
United States, to points in Illinois, In- 
diana, Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, and 
Alabama were unduly prejudicial to the 
public stockyards and unduly prefer- 
ential of public feedyards and slaugh- 
tering points at which packers condi- 
tion livestock for slaughter and on 
which there is no subsequent reship- 
ment via rail carriers. 

This proceeding grew out of com- 
plaints filed by public stockyards at 
Indianapolis, Evansville, and Lafay- 
ette, Indiana; Cincinnati, Cleveland 


and Dayton, Ohio; Nashville, Tennes- 
see; Louisville, Kentucky; Peoria and 
Chicago, Illinois, and Montgomery, 
Alabama. They alleged that the rates 
the transportation of 


charged for 
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stocker or feeder livestock, in carloads 
from the Western District, to markets 
operated by them are unjustly discrim. 
inatory, unduly prejudicial, in violation 
of Sections 2 and 3 of the Interstate 
Commerce Act, and in violation of the 
long-and-short-haul provision of Sec. 
tion 4 of said Act. 

On shipments moving to such public 
markets the fat livestock rates apply 
but to shipments moving to country 
points in the same territory, the factor 
west of the Mississippi River or Chi- 
cago, which is used to make up the 
through rates, is 85 per cent of the 
rates on fat livestock, 





Merino Meeting 


i dares 32nd annual meeting of the 
American and Delaine Merino 
Record Association was held at the 
Southern Hotel, Columbus, Ohio, Jan- 
uary 14, 1938. 

The attendance was larger than 
usual and the report of the Secretary 
showed a good volume of business and 
a satisfactory financial condition. 
Appropriations for premiums and ad- 
vertising were made on about the same 
basis as before and there was wm 
change in the fees. The rule passed 
last year barring sheep that had been 
champions at the Ohio State Fair from 
that show after two years of age was 
changed to bar sheep after they had 
received two championship awards. 
From now on polled rams will be 
marked in the record volumes. 

The officers elected were: President, 
W. L. Fisk, Newark, Ohio; vice pres- 
ident, C. L. Robb, Cadiz, Ohio; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Gowdy Williamson, 
Xenia, Ohio. The pedigree committee 
consists of Geo. W. Deeds, Pataskala, 
Ohio; C. H. Bell, Ashley, Ohio; J. J. 
Scheetz, Coshocton, Ohio. Member- 
ship of the executive committee is a 
follows: G. E. Helser, LaFayette, 
Ohio; A. R. Jewell, Centerburg, Ohio; F 
C. L. Robb, Cadiz, Ohio; O. J. Blamer, f 
Johnstown, Ohio; Walter Staley, 
Marysville, Ohio; J. L. Ryant, Galena, 
Ohio; G. J. Hill, Chesterfield, Ohio. 
Advisory members from various states | 
will be appointed later. : 

Gowdy Williamson 
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Jhe Round of 
STATE 


HIS evidently was a real convention year for wool . 


growers. The annual gatherings in Idaho, Oregon, 
Washington, Montana, and Utah that ran from January 6 
to 25, are all reported as having unusually large attendances 
and spirited sessions. It was undoubtedly the convergence 
of the courage and strength manifested at the state meetings 
in the National Convention that gave it such success. 


The variety of subjects demanding discussion and asso- 
ciation action was largely responsible for good turnouts. 
The situation called for unified action and, as always, sheep- 
men rose to the occasion. 


New presidents were chosen in Oregon and Montana, 
but in all the other states, organization officials were re- 
elected. Mr. Leo Hahn of Prineville is Oregon’s new leader 
and Mr. Peter Pauly of Deer Lodge was named as president 
of Montana’s organization. 

Excellent committee work was done in each state. It 
has now become quite a customary procedure to call the 
committees for work the day before the convention opens. 






CONVENTIONS 


This was done this year, except in Utah where the after- 
noon of the first regular convention day was set aside for 
committee work. As a result of having more time to give to 
the work, the committees are turning in better thought-out 
reports. The resolutions adopted in each state are summar- 
ized in the necessarily brief reports of the various state 
conventions. There were, of course, many points on which 
state action was quite uniform. Reciprocal trade agree- 
ments, the train length limit bill, the reorganization bill, 
the proposed increase in freight rates, and the Argentine 
Sanitary Convention were all strongly opposed, while en- 
dorsement was general on the McNary-Boileau amendment, 
the fabric labeling measure, Associated Wool Industries, 
regulation of the wool top exchange and lamb promotion. 

Of course, everyone was able at least to shift the 
weight of his present burdens enough to permit complete 
enjoyment of the banquets or dinner-dances at each of the 
state meetings. These, too, permeated by the general con- 
vention atmosphere, reached a high point in the record of 
festive convention affairs. 
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IDAHO 


HE Idaho convention-was the first 

in the round of winter meetings: 
It was Idaho’s 45th annual convention, 
held in Boise from January 6 to 8. 
Merle L. Drake and H. B. Soulen were 
unanimously chosen to continue in their 
positions as president and secretary of 
the association. M. C. Claar is the 
secretary. 

President Drake, in his annual ’ad- 
dress, asked for the united support of 
wool growers in handling the problems 
of the industry. “If this organization 
is to thrive,” he said, “and continue to 
command the recognition and respect, 


| both state and national, that it has in 


the past, we must pursue those demo- 
cratic principles upon which our asso- 
ciation was founded, and with wisdom 
and forethought solve our problems. 
We are living in a day of organized 
business, and in order for any business 
to be successful and compete in the 
business world, it is very essential that 
It justify its own existence; maintain 
a friendly relation with other indus- 


tries; understand its own problems; be 
well organized and properly financed.” 

A particularly interesting part of the 
Idaho convention program was that 
devoted to recognition of past officials 
of the state organization. While many 
of them have passed away, there was 
a very good representation of them in 
attendance, including Hugh Sproat, T. 
C. Bacon, Worth S. Lee, R. C. Rich, 
D. Sid Smith (all presidents) and J. 
F. Skillern, Ben Darrah, F. S. Gedney, 
James Farmer and A. H. Caine (vice 
presidents). W. H. Philbrick, honor- 
ary president of the association, with 
the distinction of knowing every officer 
of the Idaho Association since its or- 
ganization in 1894, also made an in- 
teresting talk. 

Other speakers on the program were: 
Terry Prater, supervisor of the United 
States Labor Service; M. D. Cohn, 
president of the Idaho Cattle and Horse 
Growers Association; Mrs. J. T. Ed- 
wards, president of the Women’s Aux- 
iliary; W. E. Meyer, president of the 


Federal Intermediate Credit Bank; 
Rbil Evans, director of organization 








for the National Wool Marketing Cor- 
poration; H. J. Plumhof, general man- 
ager of the Union Pacific; President 
Rich of the National Association; Dr. 
E. M. Gildow, veterinarian of the Uni- 
versity of Idaho; A. H. Garside of the 
New York Wool Top Exchange; Glen 
A. Smith, assistant regional forester; 
and E. R. Greenslet, chief of range 
surveys under the Grazing Division of 
the Department of the Interior. 


Resolutions 


The Idaho Association, by resolution, 
strongly opposed: 


Any trade treaties designed to admit 
livestock or their products, or lower tariffs; 
Argentine Sanitary Convention; proposed 
general 15 per cent freight rate increase; 
Pettengill bill; train length limit bill; Sen- 
ate bill 2129; abolishment of feeder and 
stocker rates; reorganization bill; stream 
pollution bill; TVA bill; the wage and hour 
bill ‘until it includes a definite and specific 
exemption of all kinds of agricultural work- 
ers. 


Strong endorsement of Idaho wool 
growers was given to: 

The promotion of lamb consumption, all 
sheepmen being urged to support the Na- 
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tional Live Stock and Meat Board; the Mc- 
Nary-Boileau amendment to the farm bill; 
fabric labeling as proposed in Senate bill 
2190; the O’Mahoney bill which would 
place the Wool Top Exchange under the 
supervision of the Commodity Exchange 
Administration; continued support of the 
Associated Wool Industries through the de- 
duction of 10 cents a bag of wool sold or 
consigned; continuance of reward for ap- 
prehension of anyone stealing sheep, pelts 
or wool. 

The report of the Committee on For- 


est Grazing, as adopted, approved the 
present policies of the Forest Service in 
regard to priority, commensurate prop- 
erty and transfers of grazing privileges, 
and held that no reason existed at this 
time for a change in fundamental prin- 
ciples, hence, disapproved the state- 
ments made in Numbers 2, 4, 5, 6, and 
9 of the 12-point program, which deal 
with land use, lower and upper limits 
and cuts for redistribution, on account 
of their vagueness. 

In regard to the regulation of the 
public domain under the Taylor Graz- 
ing Act, Idaho wool growers held that 
a great deal of confusion had arisen on 
account of the number of rules issued 
and changed, and advocated that the 
administration be carried on more by 
law than by regulation. The work of 
the advisory boards was commended 
and the belief reaffirmed that seasonal 
use should be worked out locally. Con- 
solidation of school lands was opposed. 


OREGON 


EO HAHN, prominent sheepman 
of Prineville, Oregon, was made 
president of the Oregon Wool Growers 
Association in its 41st annual conven- 
tion held at Prineville from January 9 
to 11. Robert Weir of Lakeview was 
selected as vice president and W. A. 
Holt continues as secretary. Mr. 
Hahn succeeds J. G. Barratt who re- 
signed, after giving a very fine service 
to the wool growers of Oregon, on ac- 
count of the press of personal business. 
In addition to the president’s address 
and the secretary’s report, the 300 
sheepmen who had assembled in Prine- 
ville’s first state sheep convention 
listened to an unusually excellent group 
of speakers on subjects of particular 
importance to them. 


Leo Hahn, New President 
of the Oregon Wool Growers Association 


The 1938 AAA range improvement 
program occupied an important part 
of one session. Taking part in it were 
J. H. Dobbin of Enterprise, and N. 
E. Dodd, chairman of the State Agri- 
cultural Conservation Committee. Dr. 
J. N. Shaw of the Oregon Experiment 
Station at Corvallis discussed sheep 
diseases at this session and D. E. Rich- 
ards, superintendent of the Branch Ex- 
periment Station at Union gave a very 
interesting talk on the importance of 
size in ewes. The work of the Oregon 
Women’s Auxiliary was covered by 
State President Mrs. Ira Staggs. The 
coyote problem was the subject of a 
talk by Roy Fugate of the Biological 
Survey at Portland; Oregon’s wildlife 
management was handled by Wm. J. 
Smith, president of the Oregon Wild- 
life Federation; wildlife and livestock, 
by Herman Oliver, president of the 
Oregon cattlemen’s association; plan- 
ned land use by Dr. E. L. Potter of 
the Oregon State College and forest 
grazing by E. N. Kavanagh, assistant 
regional forester. 


Resolutions 


The Oregon Association went on 
record as being opposed to: 
The “closed” shop for shearing and all 


other agricultural operations; trade agree- 
ments; the separation of the Forest Service 
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and the Biological Survey from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; the Argentine Sani- 
tary Convention; the 70-car train bill; the 
Pettengill bill; the making of discounts for 
tags or black wool when sacked separately, 

Resolutions were also adopted which 
gave the support of Oregon wool grow- 
ers to: 


Fabric labeling bill to show percentage of 
fiber content other than wool or mohair; 
the O’Mahoney bill for regulation of the 
Wool Top Exchange; Associated Wool In- 
dustries; the Senate investigation of wool 
marketing and asked for publication of re- 
sults for the information of growers; wool 
research, especially in regard to shrinkage 
formulas; the lamb advertising campaign 
now under way. 

The report of the Committee on Leg- 


islation and Taxation recommended 
that careful consideration be given by 
state officials to some form of sales tax 
to be used as a relief from taxes on 
real property and that a revision be 
made of the present stray livestock and 
livestock trespass laws. Through the 
report of this committee the Oregon 
Association pledged itself to work with 
other agricultural bodies in the formu- 
lation of a plan to relieve the present 
distressing labor situation, which will 
probably “involve national and state 
legislation which will fix the respon- 
sibility of labor unions and at the same 
time give them adequate protection.” 

On predatory animal and big game 
matters, the association asked that the 
million-dollar appropriation authorized 
in 1928 for predatory animal control be 
put into effect; that a statewide 
W.P.A. predatory animal project, sim- 
ilar to those in Wyoming, Idaho and 
Utah be set up to replace the separate 
county projects; that stockmen co- 
operate with wildlife agencies in a pro- 
gram that would result in holding big 
game numbers in line with available 
winter forage supplies; and opposed 
the creation of further game refuges 
and the commercialization of wildlife 
resources. 

The Oregon Association, through the 
adoption of the report of the Commit- 
tee on Grazing and Public Lands, com- 
mended “sound programs tending to 


stabilize and rejuvenate the ranges 
through water development, range re- 
seeding, and other sound range conser- 
vation practices and especially the ef- 
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forts and results of the range program 
under the Soil Comservation and Do- 
mestic Allotment Act in Oregon.” That 
report also recommended the lease or 
purchase of county owned lands, Ore- 
gon Wagon Grant Lands, and state 
owned lands in grazing districts in 
eastern Oregon by the federal govern- 
ment. Continuation of the issuance 
of ten-year forest grazing permits by 
the Forest Service was asked and a 
request also made that such permits 
be issued for grazing on the public do- 
main as soon as the range surveys are 
completed. A request for liberaliza- 
tion of the policy of the Federal Land 
Bank in making loans on range land 
was also included in the grazing com- 
mittee’s report. 


WASHINGTON 


ASHINGTON wool growers met 

in Yakima on January 13 and 
14. President T. J. Drumheller and 
Vice President V. O. McWhorter were 
reelected and A. E. Lawson was ap- 
pointed secretary. 


The association pledged itself to co- 
operation in a sound conservation 
program. The wording of the resolu- 
tion in this connection was as follows: 


This association has watched with interest 
and approval, the efforts by state and fed- 
eral agencies to develop better methods of 
land use and improvements in the manage- 
ment and use of our natural resources. We 
fully appreciate that changes in our agri- 
cultural economy and adverse climatic con- 
ditions have made such planning very diffi- 
cult. We believe, however, that the con- 
servation and wise use of our soils and 
natural resources is of vital importance to 
the social and economic welfare of the pub- 
lic in general and certainly the wool grow- 
ers in particular. The problems incident 
thereto demand the full attention of all 
administrations and research agencies con- 


} nected with such work, to the end that 


plans may be developed that are scientific- 
ally and economically sound. We believe 
that best results can be obtained where 


there is sympathetic and mutual under- 
| standing and close cooperation between all 


Organizations and agencies concerned in 
working out the problems of plans and the 
execution of plans. Therefore, we pledge 
for ourselves and our association that we 
will do our full share in any cooperative 
endeavor to improve and perfect land use 
and resource management on all areas used 
by us and furthermore will endeavor to ren- 
der any assistance that we can give on the 








Peter Pauly, New President 
of the Montana Wool Growers Association 


broader phases of conservation in the Paci- 
fic Northwest. 
The association will also seek to have 


appropriations made by county com- 
missioners for cooperative work with 
the Biological Survey in coyote con- 
trol. It opposed transfer of the Forest 
Service from the Department of Agri- 


culture to the Department of the Inte- 


rior; the 70-car train limit bill and 
any increase in freight rates on live- 
stock or livestock commodities. A re- 
quest is to be made of railroad offi- 
cials for a $5.85 grazing-in-transit 
charge for livestock moved to summer 
ranges where only one stop enroute to 
market is involved and for a round- 
trip rate for all stock moved to such 
grazing areas. 

Reciprocal trade agreements involv- 
ing wool or fabrics containing wool 
were opposed as well as reduction of 
duties on by-products of carpet wools 
which are used for clothing purposes. 

National legislation was favored that 
would compel “the labeling of woolen 
goods containing shoddy or any fiber 
other than virgin wool in order that 
the buying public may be correctly 
informed regarding the fiber content of 
such cloth.” 

Endorsement was given to the Walsh 
bill which calls for the transfer of 


jurisdiction over packers as now pro- 
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vided in the Packers and Stockyards 
Act of 1921 from the Department of 
Agriculture to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 


MONTANA 


N attendance of almost one thou- 
sand made the 37th annual meet- 
ing of the Montana Association a 
record-breaking one. Great Falls 
made an excellent convention city, do- 
ing everything possible to make the 
three days, January 17, 18 and 19, 
memorable ones for the wool growers 
of Montana. 


The Board of Trustees, nine in num- 
ber, elects the officers of the Montana 
Association and their selection for 1938 
was: President, Peter Pauly of Deer 
Lodge; vice-president, T. O. Larson 
of Choteau; and secretary-treasurer, 
Mrs. Kathleen Nielsen. Membership 
of the Executive Committee is com- 
posed of H. C. Gardiner, chairman; 
Wallace Kingsbury, Valier; Peter 
Pauly, Deer Lodge; T. O. Larson, 
Choteau, and C. E. Sime, Bozeman, 

The seventh annual fat lamb show, 
which was held in conjunction with the 
convention, brought out 600 lambs 
from the flocks of the 4-H Club boys 
and girls and Future Farmers of Amer- 
ica. After the judging, which was 
done by E. J. Maynard of the Maynard 
Brokerage Company of Billings, the 
lambs were sold. Eighty-one cents a 
pound was paid for the grand champion 
lamb. ; 

The wool show, which is also a regu- 
lar part of Montana conventions, like- 
wise had a large number of entries and 
drew the interest of the crowd. 


Also very interesting and helpful 
talks were made by A. L. Strand, 
president of the Montana State College, 
and Dr. Hadleigh Marsh, Clyde Mc- 
Kee and R. T. Clark of the same in- 
stitution. 

The meat cutting demonstration by 
M. O. Cullen of the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board was an espe- 
cially interesting part of the convention 
program. 


President Snyder’s address, and the 


secretary’s report were well received as 
were talks made by E. N. Wentworth 
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of Armour and Company, C. J. Faw- 
cett of the National Wool Marketing 
Corporation, and Thomas Lommasson, 
regional forester. 






Resolutions 





Wool promotion as conducted by 
Associated Wool Industries received 
the strong endorsement of Montana 
wool growers and continuation of the 
present plan for collecting funds from 
the growers for such work was urged. 
Likewise highest commendation was 
given to all agencies contributing to 
the various campaigns to promote lamb 
consumption. 

Opposition was expressed to the ex- 
tension of game preserves, the ratifica- 
tion of the Argentine Sanitary Conven- 
tion; the reorganization bill; increase 
in freight rates; and the train length 
limit bill. 

‘In addition to expressing their strong 
disapproval of trade agreements detri- 
mental to the livestock industry, Mon- 
tana wool growers urged that “any 
trade agreement be recognized as a 
treaty and be submitted to the United 
States Senate for confirmation and 
ratification in accordance with the 
Constitutional provision relating to 
treaties.” 

The Executive Committee was em- 
powered to take whatever action it 
considered necessary in handling the 
predatory animal problem, but high 
commendation was given to the W. 
P.A. project of the past year and its 
continuation during the coming year 
asked for. 

A resolution on conservation similar 
to that adopted by the Washington 
Association received the endorsement 
of Montana wool growers. The State 
Land Board was petitioned not to al- 
low the transfer of state lands for 
those included in the public domain 
until a thorough examination of such 
lands has been made. Recommenda- 
tion was made for the appointment of 
a committee to study legislation that 
would place definite restriction on the 
resettlement of abandoned areas in 
Montana. 























































UTAH 


TAH’S 31st annual convention oc- 

cupied the two days immediately 
preceding the meetings of the National 
Association at the Hotel Utah in Salt 
Lake City. 


President Jorgensen, after present- 
ing a year’s record of association work 
on behalf of wool growers of the state 
that would be difficult to surpass, in- 
creased the pace for organized activity 
during the coming year by urging a 
program that included: 

1. Strong opposition to trade agree- 
ments whereby tariffs are reduced. 

2. Support of the O’Mahoney bill which 
would put trading in wool top futures un- 
der the Commodity Exchange Administra- 
tion. 

3. Careful study of the lamb price 
situation to determine if the packers are not 
getting a disproportionate share. 


4. Adjustment by sheepmen of their 
differences and agreement on a program for 
the use of the public domain so they can 
wield some influence at Washington, D. C. 


5. More interest in the work of the big 
game committee of Utah so that highly 
vocal sportsmen will not dominate the game 
management policies of the state. 


The statements made by President 
Jorgensen were reinforced by R. C. 
Rich, president of the National Associ- 
ation. He particularly urged that 
growers be more outspoken in protect- 
ing themselves against the impression 
created by wildlife enthusiasts and 
conservationists that the people who 
use the range have despoiled it. 

Secretary Marshall of the National 
Association presented the results of his 
careful study of lamb marketing con- 
ditions over a long period, and other 
addresses were made by Newell B. 
Cook, state fish and game commission- 
er; R. H. Rutledge, forest supervisor; 
R. C. Pollock, general manager of the 


National Live Stock and Meat Board; . 


Chas. A, Root of the State Utilities 


Commission, and C, J. Fawcett of the: 


National Wool Marketing Corporation. 

The program also included a round 
table discussion of the administration 
of.the Taylor Grazing Act. 

President Jorgensen, Vice President 
Candland, and Secretary Hooper were 
continued, by unanimous vote, in their 
positions for 1938. 









Resolutions 


The Committee on Public Lands 
recommended that “in the establish. 
ment of rights on public domain lands 
priority consist of three years out of 
five years immediately preceding the 
enactment of the law,” and that classi. 
fication of applicants be made in the 
following order: 

1. Those who have land or forest per- 
mits which are dependent by use, or ful] 
time water, or who have both. 

2. Those who have priority for a num. 
ber in excess of their dependent lands to 
be placed in Class 2 to the extent of said 
priority. 

3. Those who have dependent land with. 
out priority. 

The report of the Committee on For. 
est Grazing recommended that no re- 
ductions be made “in preferenced per- 
mits within the maximum limitation for 
the purpose of admitting new appli. 
cants”; that reductions be made “only 
for range protection and any improve. 
ment of the range thereafter be granted 
to the permittee or his successor, at 
whose expense the reduction was 
made.” This committee report also 
set forth suggestions for the amen¢- 
ment of the 12-point program of the 
Forest Service and expressed opposi- 


. tion to the setting aside of large areas 


of grazing land for the creation of 
national parks, and to the transfer 
of the Forest Service to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, which migit 
result upon passage of the reorgan- 
ization bill. 

The inauguration of a federal boun- 
ty system was held by Utah wod 
growers as the means of most efficient 
control of predatory animals and the 
association was requested to work to- 
ward such end. Recommendation was 
also made in the report of the Con- 
mittee on Predatory and Game Animals 
that a “substantial part” of public 
domain grazing fees which are to be 
expended for range improvement, be 
used for predatory animal control. Co- 
operation was urged between livestock 
interests and the Biological Survey, the 
W.P.A., the State Game Departmen! 
and other interested parties in plat 
ning and: putting into effect a “col FF 
certed predatory animal campaign.” i 
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It was deemed necessary that the 
numbers of big game animals be re- 
duced on overgrazed range areas to a 
point where the ranges will support 
the present number of livestock. 

Endorsement was given to: 

The wool research program; fabric label- 
ing bill; placing the Wool Top Exchange 
under the jurisdiction of the Commodity 
Exchange Administration, providing there 
is no legal way of securing its discontinu- 
ance; the Senate wool investigation; lamb 
promotion work as carried on by various 
agencies during 1937; ind the McNary- 
Boileau amendment to the farm bill. 

In raliroad matters, the association 
expressed opposition to the train length 
limit bill, the Pettengill bill, and 
transfer of jurisdiction over loading 


and unloading charges on livestock . 


from the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Reciprocal trade agreements, the 
Argentine Sanitary Convention, the 
agricultural bill, the reorganization bill, 
and the wage and hour bill also were 
placed on the blacklist of the associ- 
ation. 





Correction 


HE report of the annual meet- 
ing of the National Corriedale 
Association, as it was furnished by 
Secretary F. J. Moline and printed in 
the January Wool Grower (page 29), 
contained the following statement: 
Mr. Moncreiffe reported that he received 
a letter from the American Corriedale 


Association to the effect that they would 
accept certificates in the National. 


Mr. Herbert T. Blood, president of 
the American Corriedale Association, 
has requested a correction of that 
statement. While such matters as this 
have been frequently discussed by the 
Board of Directors and members of the 
American Corriedale Association, Mr. 
Blood reports, neither “the board nor 
the members have taken the necessary 
action to put this into effect. So you 
can readily see that the impression 
given out may cause untold trouble. 
We will appreciate it if you will give 
publicity to the fact that such is not 
the case.” 


Convention Action of 
American National 


Live Stock Association 


6 ine most representative and one of 
the biggest conventions the Amer- 
ican National Live Stock Association 
has ever held was the one in Cheyenne, 
Wyoming, January 13-15. Six hun- 
dred names were on the registration 
roll and many cowmen not registered 
milled around the corridors and attend- 
ed sessions. 

Hubbard Russell, of Los Angeles, 
California, was named to head the 
national organization; first vice presi- 
dent is J. Elmer Brock, of Kaycee, 
Wyoming; second vice presidents: 
Frank S. Boice, Sonoita, Arizona; Fred 
A. Hobart, Canadian, Texas; Thomas 
Jones, Midland, South Dakota; Albert 
Campbell, New Meadows, Idaho; Wil- 
liam B. Wright, Deeth, Nevada. F. E. 
Mollin was renamed secretary-treas- 
urer, and Charles E. Blaine and Calvin 
L. Blaine, both of Phoenix, Arizona, 
traffic counsel and assistant traffic 
counsel. 


Resolutions were adopted: 


Urging that there be no further reduc- 
tion of duties on livestock and livestock 
products or any increase in existing cattle 
quotas, with the request that receipts from 
Canada be allowed to come in only under 
a quota so as to have as little effect as pos- 
sible on domestic markets; 

Opposing legislation that would permit 
diversion of withdrawn acreage to produc- 
tion of livestock, and objecting to any com- 
pulsory feature on farm legislation; 

Reiterating demand for continued em- 
bargo against importations of livestock or 
livestock products from countries having 
foot-and-mouth disease; 

Urging increase in tariff on canned beef 
and hides that will give adequate protection 
to domestic producers; 

Opposing reduction in present excise 
taxes on oil and oil bearing seeds; 

Indorsing the basic principles of the Tay- 
lor Grazing Act provision for election of, 
and delegation of duties to, local district ad- 
visory boards, and urging Congress to pro- 
vide for legal authorization of such boards 
and delegation of specific duties, and in- 
dorsing Senate Bill 1337, providing for such 
action; 

Urging that prices to consumers be placed 
on level that will reflect recent drop in 
cattle prices; 

Asking the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics to investigate facts concerning 
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charges that beef bears a greater proportion 
of overhead retail cost than do other meats; 

Recommending that a fee of 50 cents per 
car be collected on cattle for use of the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board in 
advertising beef and beef products, and 
calling for appointment of a committee to 
perfect methods of collection; 

Opposing compulsory Bang’s disease pro- 
gram, but asking Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try to study methods of scientific control, 
such as vaccination; 

Requesting that more liberal terms of 
repayment of federal commissioner farm 
and ranch loans be made, when necessary; 

Opposing application of the railroads for 
an increase of freight rates on livestock; 

Asking Congress to enact legislation that 
would empower the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to make possible the hauling of 
livestock by the shortest route rather than 
by long and circuitous routes maintained 
to permit carriers to preserve their long 
hauls; 

Asking that transportation rates and 
charges be established on a basis of cost of 
performing the service plus a reasonable 
profit; 

Opposing the 70-car freight train limit 

ill; 

Opposing the Pettengill bill; 

Urging that the jurisdiction over the 
transportation service of loading and un- 
loading livestock at public stockyards, re- 
main with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and not be transferred to any other 
agency. 





Western Congressmen 
Oppose Any Reduction 
In Wool Tariff 


EPRESENTATIVE GREEVER, 

Democrat of Wyoming, asserts 
that western Congressmen have pledg- 
ed united opposition to any reduction 
in the tariff on wool cloth, tentatively 
included among items to be considered 
in negotiating a trade treaty with 
Great Britain. 

He said “a large group of Western- 
ers” would attack “any policy that will 
adversely affect the wool industry.” 

He said he agreed with R. C. Rich, 
president of the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association, who told an associa- 
tion convention at Salt Lake City, 
“American markets must be protected 
for American farmers.” 

—The Commercial Bulletin 





THE OGDEN LIVE STOCK SHOW 


: sheep show at Ogden, January 
7-13, 1938, was unusually large 
and meritorious this year. One of the 
principal features was the large num- 
ber of exhibits of 4-H Club members, 
many of whom showed pens of 15 head. 
The show in breeding sheep was espe- 
cially good in long wools and in Ram- 
bouillets. The awards in this section 
are shown in the table. 


The grand champion carload of fat 
lambs was shown by Howard Vaughn 
of Dixon, California. Mr. Vaughn 
placed first in both the open and range 
classes. Other awards in the range 
class of carloads of fat lambs were as 
follows: Second, Dwayne Iverson, Tre- 
monton, Utah; third, Denton Siddo- 
way, Teton, Idaho; fourth, Merl Lun- 


dell, Spanish Fork, Utah; and fifth, 
Verl Iverson, Tremonton, Utah. These 
carloads were judged by Mr. E. A. 
Deneke. 

First place in the Hampshire weth- 
er class was won by Harry Crandell of 
Caro, Michigan. Bill Cutright of 
Gooding, Idaho, placed second; and 
Andrus Brothers of Kamas, Utah, 
third and fourth. Andrus Brothers 
also showed the first prize pen of three 
wether Hampshires, with Donald M. 
Budge of Paris, Idaho, placing second. 

First and third places in the individ- 
ual fat Suffolk lamb class were won by 
Leland Nielsen of Nephi, Utah. How- 
ard Vaughn had second; and Fred Tid- 
well, Nephi, Utah, fourth. Mr. Niel- 
sen also placed first in the pen of three 
wether lambs, with Mr. Tidwell coming 
second. 


Mr. Alex MacDonald judged the in- 
dividuals and pens of fat lambs. 

It has usually been considered that 
January was an unfavorable time for 
a successful sheep show, but the large 
and high-class exhibits at Ogden this 
year indicate that that show will soon 
outrank any other in the country. 


Sheep Awards at Ogden 
January 7-13, 


Livestock Show 
1938 
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THE WOOL SHOW 


ISTED below are the prize winners 

in the Ogden Wool Show, spon- 

sored by Merrion and Wilkins of that 

city. Expectations are that next year’s 

wool event in connection with the Og- 

den Live Stock Show will be still 
larger. 


In order to enter this show, all the 
wool man has to do, at shearing time or 
whenever he picks out any outstand- 
ing fleeces, is wrap them up and send 
them to Merrion and Wilkins, Union 
Stockyards, Ogden, Utah, and notify 
them of the shipment. They will be 
glad to take care of the shipment and 
see that the fleeces are properly dressed 
and presented at the show next winter. 

Champion fleece was shown this year 
by W. S. Hansen of Collinston, Utah, 
and reserve champion fleece by C. E. 
Cook, Richland Center, Wisconsin. 

Awards were as follows: 


Fine Combing (64’s-70’s-80’s): lst 
and 2nd, W. S. Hansen, Collinston, 
Utah; 3rd and 4th, J. K. Madsen, Mt. 
Pleasant, Utah; 5th, T. L. and J. J. 
Dooley, Hall, Montana. 

Half-Blood Combing  (58’s-60’s): 
Ist and 2nd, W.D . Candland, Mt. Plea- 
sant, Utah; 3rd, W. S. Hansen, Col- 
linston, Utah; 4th and 5th, H. J. and 
H. L. Voorhees, Manti, Utah. 

Three-Eighths Blood Combing 
(56’s): Ist, C. E. Cook, Richland Cen 
ter, Wisconsin; 2nd and 4th, Orin 
Jackson, Provo, Utah; and 3rd, Sene: 
cal Brothers, Avon, Montana. 

Quarter-Blood Combing (48’s-50’s): 
Ist, Mark B. Hansen, Spanish Fork, 
Utah ; 2nd, T. L. and J. J. Dooley, Hall, 
Montana; 3rd and 6th, William Manly, 
Drummond, Montana; 4th, E. P. Tate, 
Alder, Montana; and 5th, Orin Jack 
son, Provo, Utah. 


Braid (36’s-40’s) : Ist, Mark B. Hat 
sen, Spanish Fork, Utah; 2nd, Harty 
T.-Crandell, Caro, Michigan; 3rd and 
4th, A. F. Rhodes, Hanna, Utah; 5th, & 
Brotels & Sons, Britton, Michigan. 
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The first prise pen of Rambouillet lambs shown at the Ogden Show by the 
Utah State Agricultural College. 











This is a picture of the grand champion carload of lambs at the Ogden 
Live Stock Show. The men shown in the picture are as follows, from left to 
right: F. R. Marshall, secretary, National Wool Growers Association; R. C. Rich 
of Burley, Idaho, president of the National Wool Growers Association; Howard 
Vaughn of Dixon, California; S. W. McClure, Bliss, Idaho, former secretary of 
the National Association; “Russ” Wilkins of the firm of Merrion and Wilkins, 
Ogden; C. P. Stone, shepherd for Mr. Vaughn; and E. J. Fjeldstedt, manager 
of the Ogden show. 


These lambs were shown by Howard Vaughn of Dixon, California, and were 
of Southdown breeding. They weighed 78 pounds each and were sold in the 
auction on January 12 at 20 cents a pound. The buyer was the commission 
firm of Merrion and Wilkins, who donated the carcasses of the lambs for serving 
at the banquet of the National Wool Growers. Association Convention. 
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Rambouillet Awards at 
National Western 


Stock Show 


Denver, January 15-22, 1938 


ING Brothers Company of Lara- 

mie, Wyoming, competed against 
the University of New Mexico in the 
Rambouillet section of the National 
Western Stock Show. The University 
won first on pen of ewe lambs, second 
On pen of ram lambs and get of sire, 
second and fourth on ewe lambs and 
third and fourth on ram lambs. King 
Brothers took all other places and 
had both champion ram and ewe and 
reserve champion ram and ewe. The 
champion ram, a two-year-old, which 
was also champion at the International, 
was declared by E. F. Rinehart, who 
judged the Rambouillets at the Den- 
ver show, as the “most outstanding 
ram of the breed he ever remembers 
placing.” 

Eight pens of lambs competed for 
the Sheep Breeder’s Golden Bell: two 
Hampshires, two Corriedales and two 
Rambouillets. King Brothers’ pen of 
Rambouillet ram lambs were the win- 
ners. 





Feeders Urge Investi- | 
gation of Lamb Prices 


HE Arkansas Valley Stock Feed- 

ers Association at its annual meet- 
ing at Las Animas, Colorado, on Feb- 
ruary 11, 1938, passed the following 
resolution in regard to the present low 
prices for lambs: 


Whereas, we feel economic conditions do 
not warrant the extremely low prices now 
being taken by the lamb feeders, 

Therefore, we recommend that a com- 
mittee should be formed in the immediate 
future, comprised of representatives of the 
various feeder organizations working in the 
interests of the livestock industry, to form 
a prompt and suitable plan for bringing 
about a necessary investigation. 

Further, that the position taken by this 
body be made known to all the other feeder 
associations, the packers, the National Wool 
Growers Association, as well as the various 
state growers’ associations; and that their 
cooperation is herewith enlisted. 





Two National Meat Campaigns 


meet the emergency existing in 
the meat trade that resulted from 
consumer strikes over the country 
early in the fall and the general busi- 
ness recession, two national meat 
campaigns have been inaugurated. The 
first, a general radio program, is being 
handled by the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board, and the other, prob- 
ably the largest general meat promo- 
tional activity ever to be put on in 
this country, is being carried on by 
the Institute of American Meat 
Packers. 


Meat Board’s Radio Program 


When members of the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board. were in 
their semi-annual meeting last Decem- 
ber 3, the greatly lowered markets in 
all classes of livestock led them to 
the decision that an emergency existed 
that justified the breaking into of the 
Board’s surplus funds. It was con- 
cluded that the radio presented the 
best means for reaching the greatest 
number of people with the limited 
amount to be spent. 

The campaign started in January 
and will run through March. Fourteen 
powerful stations are being used to 
carry the message about meat in the 
following cities: Baltimore, Boston, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Denver, Des 
Moines, Detroit, Dallas, Kansas City, 
Los Angeles, Newark, New York, 
Omaha and St. Louis. From the volume 
of requests for the booklet, “Meat Se- 
lection and Cooking,” which is being 
offered to the radio audiences, un- 
doubtedly the program is creating the 
increased interest in meat for which it 
was designed. Already the original 
supply of this very attractive bulletin, 
which combines general information 
about beef, pork and lamb with prac- 
tical and unusual ways of preparing the 
old as well as the many newer-style 
cuts, has been exhausted and a new 


edition is being published to meet the 


demand. 
Backing up the special radio pro- 
gram, the Board is also making use of 


every source available for publicity 
about meat: retailer schools, cutting 
demonstrations, cooking schools, news- 
papers and other publications. Mar- 
ket agencies, college men, packers, 
home economists for public utilities 
companies, also are giving valuable and 
practical endorsement to the Meat 
Board’s program. 

The Meat Board is also distributing 
at this time, special literature on lamb, 
the funds for which are being supplied 
by the Colorado-Nebraska Lamb Feed- 
ers Association. 


The Institute’s Campaign 


The Institute of American Meat 
Packers launched its record-breaking 
and, everyone hopes, history-making 
meat promotion campaign at a luncheon 
on February 1 in Chicago. To this 
affair, came railroad presidents, chain 
store managers, bankers, newspaper 
publishers, hotel and restaurant op- 
erators, retailers, producers, and rep- 
resentatives of all branches of the 
industry. The affair was reported as 
the largest assembly of its kind in 
meat trade annals. 


Announcement of the purpose of 
the meeting was as follows: 


This meeting has been called by the In- 
stitute of American Meat Packers to obtain 
the cooperation of all interested groups in 
a nation-wide effort to obtain increased 
interest in livestock products for the bene- 
fit of stockmen. There have been great 
declines recently in the value of the stock 
owned by ranchmen and feeders. Meat is 
now available at attractive prices, quality 
is better. 


The cooperation is sought of the railroads 
which haul the farmers’ livestock to market 
and later haul the meat to consuming centers 
and which sell substantial quantities of meat 
in their dining cars. So also is the cooper- 
ation of the commission men who sell the 
farmers’ livestock at the stock yards and 
the owners of the stock yards where ani- 
mals are received and sold. The aid of the 
retailers and hotels and restaurants who sell 
the meat to consumers also is being sought, 
as is the help of all others who have an 
interest, direct or indirect, in the welfare 
of this great livestock industry. . 


Under the Institute’s plan, the coun- 
try has been divided into 26 regions 


The National Wool Grower 


with state and local subdivisions anq 
chairmen appointed for each of these 
units. After certain preliminary Steps 
in lining up members of the meat trade 
in. each locality, mass meetings are 
being held in each area to secure the 
fullest cooperation possible from pack- 
ers, retailers, clubs of all kinds, hotels, 
restaurants, and so on. Assistance js 
also being sought from state colleges, 
county agents, home demonstration 
agents, call7gther similar groups. 
All kinds 6f: publicity material on meat 
are being provided, of course, by the 
Institute for use in this campaign. 

Reports of mass meetings over the 
country to create increased interest in 
meat are already being carried in the 
newspapers, and give every indication 
that this large program is receiving 
the desired support. Livestock men 
will, of course, wish to give every as- 
sistance they can in connection with 
this general movement for the promo- 
tion of meat consumption. 

State chairmen, as selected by the 
Institute for the western area, are: 

Arizona: P. E. Tovrea, Tovrea Pack- 
ing Company, Phoenix. 

California: E. F. Forbes, Institute 
of American Meat Packers, San Fran- 
cisco. 


Colorado: T. J. Tynan, Armour and 
Company, Denver. 


Idaho: W. H. Bristol, 
ing Company, Lewiston. 

Montana: Frank B. Brown, Great 
Falls Meat Company, Great Falls. 


Nevada: C. J. Hooper, Nevada 
Packing Company, Reno. 


New Mexico: J. A. Kurtenacker, 
Swift and Company, Albuquerque. 

Oregon: B. C. Darnell, Swift and 
Company, Portland. 


Texas: (Central) G. L. Childress, § 
Houston Packing Company, Houston; 
(West) L. F. Miles, Peyton Packing 
Company, El Paso. 


Bristol Pack- 


Utah: M. V. Pace, Cudahy Packing 5% 


Company, North Salt Lake. 


Washington: F. A. Danielson, Ca: 
stens Packing Company, Tacoma. 





Wyoming: A. D. Curtis, The Nuck: 


olls Packing Company, Pueblo, Colo. 
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LAMB CONSUMPTION 











T. A. Connors 


R. CHAIRMAN, and Ladies and 
Gentlemen: When your Presi- 
dent and Fred Marshall extended me 
an invitation last fall to come out here 
and meet with you and talk over our 
problems about lamb consumption I 


| was very happy to accept the invita- 


tion. I was happy for the reason, 


| mainly, that we people in the retail 
| meat business have realized that the 
| National Wool Growers Association 
» and the Colorado and Nebraska Lamb 
| Feeders Association have been the 
) pioneers in sending their marketing 
| committees to the East and to the 


metropolitan sections to study the re- 


) ‘ailing of meats; to get the facts re- 
) garding which groups of retail meat 
» dealers were performing the greatest 
} Service to the producer and the con- 


Sumer. That is what we all need. We 


i are all striving for the facts. 
e Nuck- & 


I have met a great many of your 
men and we have had some very inter- 


Present 


and. Future 


By T. A. Connors 


National Meat Representative, The Great Atlantic 
and Pacific Company 


(An Address before the 73rd Annual Convention of the National 
Wool Growers Association, January 27, 1938, Salt Lake City) 


esting discussions on this problem. Two 
or three years ago there was a good 
deal of suspicion on the part of the 
producers—the lamb producers—with 
reference to chain store operations, but 
your leaders and your marketing com- 
mittee have gone East and they know 
the answer. It is a pleasure for me to 
be able to be here with you, particu- 
larly as you are represented by two 
such splendid secretaries as Mr. Fred 
Marshall and Mr. Byron Wilson, who 
have done so much for your industry. 

When I began to prepare this talk 
about lamb retailing and what we could 
do to increase lamb consumption 
(which is the subject you are all most 
interested in) it was apparent as this 
recession became more acute, and we 
were faced with so many national eco- 
nomic problems, that it was not possible 
to come out here and hold out the hope 
to you lamb men of better times; be- 
cause it is self-evident that all of us 
meat people, agriculture, industry, and 
the people serving agriculture and in- 
dustry are all faced with uncertain 
times. You know and I know that the 
city people cannot long prosper with- 
out a satisfactory agricultural income, 
and in like manner you producers can- 
not exist without profitable industry 
and satisfactory employment. * * * 

(Mr. Connors paid a tribute here to the 
Mormons and their efforts to solve present 
economic problems.) 

Therefore, in talking about the lamb 
business I can’t talk to you lamb men 


without talking about the meat men, 
for this very simple reason: that we all 
know that the surplus of farm meats 
has got to be consumed in the indus- 
trial cities of America. When we are 
faced with ten to twelve million people 
out of work and a large percentage of 
those gainfully employed working only 
from twenty to thirty hours a week, 
what difference if they get forty or 
sixty cents an hour if their total income 
is only $8 to $18 a week? We cannot 
deceive ourselves; we know it is not 
possible for those families to purchase 
an adequate meat diet. We lamb peo- 
ple must realize that we cannot be suc- 
cessful unless the cattle man and the 
hog man are also successful, because 
their meats were selling in the market 
last week below the prices that you are 
getting for your lambs. We have got to 
unite and help the meat industry to cure 
this whole problem. I don’t know 
whether you realize it or not, gentle- 
men, but the women of those low in- 
come industrial families who are con- 
sumers of our meats, are, of necessity 
keen shoppers. They must purchase 
the meat that offers the most for their 
dollar. You must recognize this fact. 
Therefore, not only are lamb, pork, 
beef, and veal in competition with each 
other in the meat markets, but also fish 
and poultry. You will find in periods 
of hard times that the fish business 
jumps by leaps and bounds because 
salt water fish on the Atlantic seaboard 
retails for from seven to ten cents a 


pound on many of the abundant species 
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such as. halibut and cod. It is clear 
that you lamb growers are not only 
competing with other meats, fish and 
poultry, but you are competing with 
all the meat substitutes, such as eggs, 
cheese, milk, beans, macaroni and other 
protein foods. 

These housewives living on a reduced 
budget know food values. When they 
only have a small amount of money 
for food they are going to buy the food 
that will go the farthest to feed the 
hungry mouths of their families. 
Therefore, we lamb producers must 
understand that situation. We must 
first study the economic retailing facts 
that move foods into consumption if we 
are going to solve our problem. 

Lamb Consumption 

When we come to the lamb business 
we all know the figures. We know 
that in 1936 the federal slaughter was 
about 17,215,000 head and last year 
it was 17,270,000 and total lamb 
slaughter nationally is about 19,000,000 
head per annum, or about 5.7 pounds 
per capita per annum. That 5.7 pounds 
has to be broken down to get a better 
picture of it. It means 1.7 ounces—a 
mere mouthful per week per capita. 
That would seem like an easy problem 
to have such a small percentage of our 
crop eaten in this country in competi- 
tion with other foods. You also must 
realize that, of our total lamb slaughter, 
70 per cent of it is consumed by 40 per 
cent of the population. That means 
millions of our people in this country 
do not eat lamb meat. You and I are 
interested in finding out why they don’t 
eat it. 


Let us take this lamb consumption 
by national territorial areas. In New 
England they consume 13.2 pounds per 
annum against 5.7 nationally, so that 
New England is the second highest 
lamb consumer in the country. Now 
why does New England consume these 
lambs? New England was founded by 
Anglo-Saxon stock. The Pilgrims and 
the early settlers brought their flocks 
in their sailing vessels because they 
were mutton and lamb eaters in the 
old country, so New England has al- 
ways used lamb in its diet. 


On the Pacific Coast you have 11.6 
pounds per capita per annum consump- 





tion. There are two very good reasons 
why the Pacific Coast ranks third. The 
first is that, in my opinion, after study- 
ing the retail meat situation in Cali- 
fornia, lamb is the finest meat that is 
produced in California, and you Cali- 
fornians know it. It is plentiful and 
abundant. Secondly, the reason lamb 
is consumed in California, and this is 
a very important point in my opinion, 
is because you have had smart meat 
retailers in California. The meat retail- 
ers in California have led the way. 
Years ago the false doctrine of selling 
a little meat at a high price rather 
than a large volume at a low price was 
discarded by the independent super 
markets in California. The finest 
meat retailing I ever saw in America 
was carried on in California. The keen 
competition between the butchers in 
California has been helpful to the lamb 
industry in California. This took place, 
gentlemen, before the chain stores ever 
came into California. But you have 
good chains out there now, who are 
also interested in the producers’ prob- 
lem and they are helping you to get 
lamb into consumption as cheaply as 
possible. 

Now let us go back to the Atlantic 
seaboard because that is the biggest 
consuming area. There is 13.9 pounds 
per capita per annum consumed in 
New York. I have a theory as to what 
causes that, one that I have never 
heard discussed before. The Jews 
were flock tenders and lamb eaters in 
Palestine. New York City is the big- 
gest Jewish city in the world, and has 
been for a number of years. The 
Jews have always been choice meat 
eaters. They will take only the choice 
foods and pay the top price for them. 
Their laws—their Kosher laws—de- 
mand that the product shall be killed 
locally. New York City is the second 
biggest lamb slaughtering point in the 
United States. It is all due to the 
Kosher trade. The Kosher trade buy 
only five ribs off the lamb, so while 
they got a good price for the five ribs, 
the butchers had to make somebody 
else eat the hind saddles. This choice 
lamb meat was offered the gentiles 


each week. They soon learned to like 
it. That, in my opinion, is why metro- 
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politan New. York uses 35 per cent of 
the lamb produced in the United States, 

If you will follow that thought 
through, Philadelphia, Baltimore, De. 
troit, Chicago, and other metropolitan 
centers have operated Kosher slaugh- 
ter houses for years. That is why 
lambs are consumed in such large quan- 
tities in these cities. The butchers and 
the packers of necessity had to find an 
outlet and develop a market for this 
surplus lamb meat. 

Go into the farm sections—the corp 
belt—the granary of America, and we 
find that we have 1.5 pounds of lamb 
per capita used in a year. We believe 
we know the answer to that, too. We 
have studied these farmers for a great 
many years. We have always observed 
that the farmers all over the world ship 
their best foods to market because that 
is their livelihood, and they consume 
in their own homes the old sows, cows, 
the muttons and hens. Margarine con- 
sumption is very high in butter produc- 
ing districts. You know the best 
oranges are shipped out of California, 
the best apples out of Hood River. 
All the prime foods are sent to market 
where they can command the highest 
prices. The farmer leads a pretty 
open, out-door life, is a hard worker, 
and of course plain meats are a good 
diet to him. If he can get money for 
his lambs he is going to ship his lambs 
and eat his sheep. Frankly, I have not 
very much hope of increasing the lamb 
consumption in the agricultural sec- 
tions. 

Let us take the South. There is 
something! Only six tenths of a pound 
per annum per capita! You could wipe 
that off the board—it is practically 
nothing. Now let us discover what that 
problem is. In my opinion, it is this: 
that the South, after the Civil War and 
during the time the big packers were 
developing their business, was a dis- 
tress area—a poor country. The pack- 
ers found an outlet for their heavy 


pork cuts, their frozen pork, their cows 


and their less desirable meats, thiit 
medium lambs and their poor lambs. 
You and I know that poor lambs are 
poor food. People that eat poor lambs 


(Continued on page 43) 
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y IT was not one thing it seemingly was another that 
worked against the wool market in 1937. As growers 
will remember, it got off to a fine start with no evidence 
presenting itself in the first quarter that would give rise 
to anything but a most optimistic picture of the wool mar- 
ket. The weakness in the shearing months too could well 
be understood, for as a general rule the weight of wool 
offered at that time usually acts to depress prices. 

In the third quarter things changed. The Sino- 
Japanese war caused the withdrawal of Japan from the 
world markets, then the crash in the security market, the 
heavy cotton crop, the recession or depression—call it 
what you will—in business conditions running from the 
third into the final quarter, and the weakening results of 
operations of the top futures market, depressed prices of 
wool a good 30 per cent. So the wool trade, including 
everyone from the grower to the manufacturer, could say 
with emphasis they were glad to see the curtains fall on 1937. 

It looked at that time as though the consumption for 
the last quarter had reached the lowest level in years. As 
compared with the same quarter of 1936, our October con- 


» sumption of wool was off 30 per cent; November consump- 


tion decreased 60 per cent and December showed a like 


| figure. At the same time retail sales of textile goods, while 
» they had undergone some slump, had not shrunk so rapidly, 
F and accordingly a surplus of woolen and worsted goods had 
melted away to more nearly normal. 


History tells us that rarely do periods of low consump- 


tion extend longer than four months, and the little activity 
that prevailed on Summer Street as the year opened was 
»'mmediately hailed as the beginning of improved conditions. 


Then, seemingly to prove that troubles do not come 


Dsingly, the talk of a reciprocal trade treaty with Great 


Britain which would allow the importation of woolen and 


ws Fy Worsted goods in all stages of manufacture save the raw 
_ their & 
i ket. Dealers, wholesalers, jobbers and manufacturers all 
ere reluctant to put their names on the order books, fear- 


wool itself, threw a veritable bombshell into the wool mar- 


lambs ing that should this talk of a trade agreement become a 


ality, Great Britain, where labor costs are considerably 


ower, would immediately flood the market with the product 
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of her mills. Accordingly, the boom which had started 
came to a sudden halt. While the boom had not visibly 
raised prices, it had at least made it possible for some fine 
territory wools to be moved on a 70 to 73 cents clean basis. 
This really represented some price improvement, for prior 
to the first of the year the bulk of sales that had been made, 
both in the country and on the market, had been sold to 
speculators hedging on the top futures market, whose prices 
have been for some time well under the wool market as 
contemplated by holders of wool. 

As the domestic market showed strength, foreign mar- 
kets too picked up, considerable encouragement coming to 
the trade from early London sales after the first of the year, 
and even the unevenness in the Southern Hemisphere, where 
price trends ran both up and down, was lost sight of under 
the influence of what was taking place in London. 

The effect of the talk of the treaty with Great Britain 
did more than just depress prices. It caused the with- 
drawal of buyers from the Street and the market reverted 
back to the extreme dullness which had featured the mar- 
ket from October through December, and that is where it 
stands today as this is written. 

There is a minimum of activity on the Street, all in- 
terests are eagerly scanning the news that emanates from 
Washington. Will or will not wool and its products be in- 
cluded in this proposed reciprocal trade agreement? That 
its inclusion will be extremely detrimental to the trade is 
well recognized by all those who have the growers’ inter- 
est at heart. Any reduction in tariff on the finished or 
semi-finished article will have the effect of lowering wool 
prices and throw large numbers of those employed in the 
textile industry out of work, unless they are willing to 
accept wages comparable with those paid abroad, or unless 
a startling reduction in cost can be passed back to the 
old ewe. 

Were it not for the effects of this new predator in the 
wool market things would look much better and the future 
could be viewed with more optimism than has existed for 
the last several months. Statistically the wool market is 
still in a strong position. The estimate as of December 31 
on domestic stocks of wool is most encouraging. In the 
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case of shorn wool dealers have on hand approximately 121 
million pounds of wool. This includes both domestic and 
foreign wools. A year ago they held approximately 80 
million pounds. This is an increase of 40 million to be 
sure, but on the other hand manufacturers’ and topmakers’ 
stocks, say on December 31, were only 75 million pounds 
as against 127 million a year ago. Accordingly, the total 
held by both parties this year is actually less than it was 
last year. Pulled wool stocks likewise are actually less 
today than they were last year, the total in the hands of 
both dealers and manufacturers being only around 57 
million pounds. However, there is an increase in the 
supply of wool held by growers, the estimated total of the 
Department of Commerce being in the neighborhood of 32 
million pounds as against around two million a year ago. 
The total holdover—303 million—is the lightest holdover in 
the last 18 years with the single exception of 1936. Ac- 
cordingly, from the standpoint of supplies we can afford 
to feel optimistic. 

In addition it may be recalled that a year ago when 
wool prices had been forced above foreign importing parity 
with the result that there was a heavy movement of foreign 
wools from the Southern Hemisphere into this country, all 
interests at that time possessed about 40 million pounds of 
foreign wool that was being delivered within the month, 
while this year the same interests had afloat less than a 
million pounds. This condition we can anticipate continu- 
ing, for with foreign importing parity ten to twelve cents 
higher than the present wool market it would be a money- 
losing proposition to purchase foreign wools abroad and 
then bring them in over the 34 cents clean pound tariff. 

Last year our total importations of foreign wool were 
in excess of 160 million pounds. Unless foreign wools: work 
lower or the domestic market nearer foreign importing 
parity, we can expect importations of foreign wools to be 
considerably less in 1938 than they were in 1937. 

From the demand standpoint, as we brought out a 
moment ago, retail sales as a measurement of the consumer’s 
purchasing power had been falling off with the same degree 
as production of goods, which could only mean the advent 
of renewed activity in the textile industry to rebuild the 
surplus. Without importations of wool our total available 
supply for 1938 will be less than it was in 1937, which also 
adds a comforting note to growers. 

Latest reports on wholesale sales in all commodities 
reveal they are now running ahead of a year ago. Those 
who follow the market feel that with anywhere near normal 
consumption for the next twelve months, and providing 
the market is not upset by foreign importations, the supply 
available will scarcely suffice to satisfy domestic demand 
and preserve our supplies. 

It would be hard to understand how the mills can con- 
tinue out of the market very much longer, unless public 
confidence in business conditions in general is shattered 
more completely and accordingly everyone withdraws into 
their particular shell and buys only of the strict necessities 
for living. Likewise it can be said that it is questionable 
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whether any treaty, should one be passed, would be effec. 
tive for another six or eight months at the minimum, pos. 
sibly not for a long period of time, and accordingly with 
stocks of the finished article down it is easy to imagine the 
mills entering the market more actively within the nex 
month or two. 

Until the demand does develop, there is little to be 
gained by forcing wool on the market. To force wool op 
the market is suicidal. Rather can we only hope for the 
best and that the trade agreement, if one is drawn up, will 
not short-sell the wool market. An announcement by the 
Secretary of State that wool and its products will not be 
included unquestionably would result in an immediate 
firming of the trade in general. This uncertainty must be 
removed. Should such be the case, we will predict more 
activity in the next few months, a strengthening of wool 
values and a more active market in the West. Therein lies 
our only hope, for should the treaty go forward and no other 
means be discovered or used to strengthen the price struc- 
ture, a dull, draggy wool market will result. 

The National feels that in view of the low carrying 
charges for wool already stored, little can be done except to 
watch carefully the many factors that do affect wool prices. 
To sell wool now in any volume and in the absence of de- 
mand would react against wool prices. 

It is a time that calls for sound and intensive think- 
ing, one that calls for each grower joining with his neigh- 
bor to bring pressure upon those in power in Washington 
immediately to urge that the wool textile industry be spared 
the threat of this foreign competition. Its elimination is an 
absolute necessity if wools are to bring their cost of pro- 
duction. Those charged with the responsibility of its sale 
must consider this at great length and endeavor to stimulate 
domestic consumption of their product. We must keep up 
our confidence, not necessarily to become Pollyannas, but 
at the same time not to let our feet be swept out from under 
us by too much bearishness. 

Revival of industrial production which would mean 
the re-employment of thousands of wage earners, plus the 
assurance from Washington that nothing will be done in the 
way of reciprocal trade treaties, could work wonders on our 
wool market almost overnight. 


Remember, we are in a strong position from a supply F 


standpoint and the demand must be further encouraged. 


To quote values at this time means little in the absence J 
oi any volume of sales, though in general it can he sail y 


foreign importing parity on fine territory wools, as brought 
out before, is around 80 cents clean; actual sales have bee! 
made on French combing territory on a 70 cents basis atl 


the sales on the basis of top futures another ten cents lowe! F 


The next two months will be critical ones in the wo 
trade and growers are urged to bring, individually av 


collectively, all their influence to bear to seek removal 0!) 
the bearish factors mentioned above which becloud th)” 
wool market. Remember, time, patience and capital cy” 
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trade treaties and top futures markets. 
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The Sheepherder 


A’ the convention Joe Bush was asked to present a toast 
to the sheepherder, the camptender—men who ride 
the tide to and from the lambing camps and shearing pens. 
And because I want you to know what Joe Bush said and 
how the convention accepted it, I want to tell you about it 
here. Not only your “Boss” but the hundreds of men and 
women, shippers, railroad men, bankers who have their 
money invested in the sheep on the hoof that the “Boss” 
has placed in your care and keeping—all stood as a tribute 
to the sheepherder while Harry Clarke sang “Home, Home 
on the Range.” “vw 

Joe Bush says, we come to the convention from 
Sheepfold where “Big gates swing on little hinges.” In 
presenting our toast to the sheepherder we are taking our 
text from the rider on the cover page of the January num- 
ber of the National Wool Grower. We don’t know who the 
rider is, we don’t know for sure what he is, a “cow-waddie” 
or a sheepherder. 


We don’t know who he is. He may be known as Tex, 
Red, Baldy, Shorty, Hank or Scotty. But whoever he is, 


| by whatever name he is known, he is one of the crew that 


drifts in from nowhere to the round-up, the shearing shed, 
or the lambing pen. And whatever name he gives is how 
the “Boss” writes him down in the “tally book.” 

Of one such H. C. (Hy) Porter of Blanding, San Juan 


. County, Utah, told Joe Bush and me. Back in 1890 a 
» Syndicate (the Mormon Church in fact) took over a tract 
on our § ° Jand in the State of Chihuahua, Mexico, which they held 
' until 1912, when a change in the government of Mexico 
| drove the settlers out and took back the land and cattle. 
) Rustlers rustled their cattle, stole most of their personal 
absence ) Property and generally made life miserable for the pioneers. 


he said i 


One evening a cowboy, one of the western finished kind, 


: had hobbled his horse, making ready his camp for the night, 
* when he was surrounded by eight cattle rustlers who told 
Shim they were going to take his cattle, but would let him 
+s lower. [ie 
he wool I 


go his way if he would give them his guns and ammunition. 
The herder, a buddy of the one on the cover-page of 


the National Wool Grower, said, “My Boss would not like 


)'t if let you drive the cattle away, and I would not like to 


oud the Bigive you my guns and ammunition, but,” he said, “I will 


ital cal 


irbed by Bigive you the lead, and we will smoke the powder between 


divide with you. I will keep my guns and the empty shells, 


us. If you don’t like that division of my ammunition, turn 


(COPYRIGHTED) 
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your horses, ride down the canyon, and keep your hands on 
the horns of your saddles.” 

Eight to one, mind you! One, an American herder, 
with his guns in his hands, facing eight rustlers, who looked 
him over, figured he meant what he said, turned and rode 
down the canyon, careful to keep their hands on the horns 
of their saddles, leaving that herder in full possession of a 
glorious field of honor. Joe Bush and me would like to 
place a marker there and on it carve his words—“T’ll keep 
my guns and the empty shells, give you the lead, while we 
smoke the powder between us.” 

A field of honor, not such as we read about in the Jands 
bevond the seas where men go to defend or satisfy their 
wounded pride or vanity, or to remove a stain from their 
reputation. This American cowboy or sheevherder was not 
defending something that was his own, something that repre- 
sented his capital investment, but a field of honor where 
he was willing to give his life in defense of the property the 
“Boss,” who paid him his wages, had left in his care 
and keeping. 

And there we will leave him on our field of honor, 
this unknown, un-named stock wrangler of the western 
range. There have been thousands of him, there are thou- 
sands today in charge of the flocks and herds of you men, 
who are here at the convention of the National Wool 
Growers. The words he spoke to the eight cattle rustlers 
were spoken in the language that you men of the range and 
the ranch know and understand and we want to write them 
today, not on stone or marble, but on the tablets of love 
and memory, write them deep into the hearts of you men 
and women who know and love the western range—“T’'ll 
keep my guns, and the empty shells, give you the lead, and 
we'll smoke the powder between us.” 


And so like Joe Bush says— 


With the toasts of the New Year yet ringing 
Toasts’ to the lovely and brave— 

I’ve a toast yet to drink, fill your glass to the brink 
To the boys on the ranch and the range. 


Men who never show up at conventions 
Men who ride with the flocks and the herds 
Men you know will come through 

With the cows and ewes 

That range in the greasewood and sage. 


So here’s to the camp cook and camp tender— 
The cow boys and the herders you know 

They are part of your crew—and they are loyal to you 
Out there, on your “Home on the range.” 














































for the various dishes was completed, 
we are sure that the men who won 
them were just as pleased as the women. 


Preceding the demonstration, General 
Manager R. C. Pollock of the Meat 
Board told of some of its accomplish- 
ments and of the proposed radio pro- 
gram to help counteract the present 
lowered consumption of meat. He also 
declared that most of the prejudice 
against lamb had a psychological rather 
than an actual basis. 


Credit 


“Credit is as old as civilization it- 
self,” Mr. Dwight P. Reordan, presi- 
dent of the Federal Intermediate Credit 
Bank at Houston, Texas, told the wool 
growers at the morning meeting of the 
second convention day. ‘Whether we 
want to or not, we must consider credit 
from a scientific viewpoint, and, doing 
that, we find that it is by no means 
an exact science, by reason of the fact 
that its administration is in the hands 
of human beings, and so we can never 
hope to reach perfection in administer- 
ing credit.” 

A very concise review of the organ- 
ization and development of the inter- 
mediate credit banks was given by 
Mr. Reordan. Especially clear was 
his statement on the operation of these 
banks. He said: 

These banks are owned by the govern- 
ment of the United States; their loans are 
financed largely through the sale of collat- 
eral debentures to the investing public; they 
cannot make loans direct to individuals; 
they can only discount short and intermedi- 
ate term agricultural credit for farmers and 
stockmen when offered by eligible primary 
lending institutions, which include incor- 
porated banks, livestock loan companies, ag- 
ricultural credit corporations and produc- 
tion credit associations. They may also lend 
to cooperative associations on warehoused 


agricultural commodities. Since their organ- 
ization (1923) they have made loans and 
discounts of approximately $4,000,000,- 
000.00. Let me bring you up to date with 
a statement of the condition of these banks 
at the close of business 1937, when the 
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combined paid-in capital and surplus of the 
twelve banks was $100,000,000.00; the 
earned surplus approximately $12,500,- 
000.00, with total loans and discounts on 
that date of $207,471,502.00, and liabilities 
for outstanding collateral debentures of 
$174,950,000.00. * * * 

During that year (1937) we sold, for the 
purpose of refunding maturities and to se- 
cure additional funds a total of more than 
$350,000,000.00 of debentures—more than 
one third of a billion dollars—and in both 
preceding years we sold about one fourth 
of a billion dollars of debentures. These 
sales are made on the 15th day of every 
month of every year and so strong is the 
investment demand for these securities that 
the offerings are invariably oversubscribed 
and then move into the hands of investors 
at interest rates comparable to rates the 
government itself can secure on its obli- 
gations of like maturities. * * * 

These debentures are secured by the notes 
of farmers and stockmen and to hold this 
investment market so that we can continue 
to tap it at will, to meet the fluctuating de- 
mands of agriculture and supply the credit 
needs of the producer at reasonable cost, 
the integrity of the credit banks must never 
be in question. Our loan portfolios must 
always be sound, clean and liquid. 

The eloquent tribute to Texas, with 
which Mr. Reordan concluded his ad- 
dress, no doubt, did much to secure the 


next convention for that state. 


Breeding Problems 


In preconvention publicity for the 
73rd convention, the National Associ- 
ation officials announced that more 
time than usual would be allotted on the 
program for discussion of questions 
relating to actual lamb and wool pro- 
duction. “Breeding Rambouillets for 
Wool and Mutton” was the first of 
the subjects that fell under this head. 
It was handled by W. G. Kammlade, 
who is giving work at the Utah State 
Agricultural College this year, and who, 
in his regular position at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, has built up a back- 
ground that makes him fully compe- 
tent to address a body of sheepmen 
to their advantage. 

Rambouillet breeders (Mr. Kammlade 


suggested) might well get together and de- 
cide what is their ideal in production. Until 


they know what they want, they are stop. 
ped in their tracks. This ideal may | 
somewhat of a compromise, but it is the 
beginning. The next steps are to get agi- 
mals possessing these features, improve their 
heredity and stay with that program. 


In my opinion, the future of the Ram. 
bouillet depends upon its being developed 
as a sheep of good size that can see; that 
has a dense, long-staple, fine heavy shearing 
fleece carried on a relatively wrinkle-free 
skin covering a smooth, wide, deep, heavily 
fleshed body. Improved in these respects, 
there is no breed on the sheepman’s horizon 
likely to surpass it as a producer of lamb 
and of fine wool. 


The Sheepherder 


Using the picture on the cover of 
the January issue of the Wool Grower 
as his inspiration, Peter Spraynozzle 
paid tribute to the sheepherder (see 
page 37) at the close of the Thursday 
morning session. In his bright plaid 
mackinaw, Peter Spraynozzle himself 
looked as if he had just come in from 
“sheepfold” where he and Joe Bush 
gather up the bits of wisdom and knovl- 
edge which form the basis of their 
homely philosophy. ‘Home on the 
Range,” as sung by Mr. Harry Clarke 
helped to complete the picture. 


Lambing Percentages 


How high lambing percentages are 
obtained in the State of Washington 
was discussed in a very able and inter- 
esting style by Mr. V. O. McWhorter 
of the Triangle Sheep Company 0 
Yakima, Washington. Mr. McWhorter 
took 6,000 head of ewes run by his 
company through the year, broughi 
them off the forests, through the winte 
months, into the lambing camps, 
through the lambing sheds and ott 
with their lambs on to the range agai 

In addition to proper feeding, hant F 
ling the band in suitable units, espé 
cially through the lambing sheds, W# 





held by Mr. McWhorter as a mf 
important factor in securing goo! 
lambing yields. Twins and_ singe 
lambs are not mixed at any time, eithe 
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in the sheds or on the range, under 
the methods of the Triangle Company. 
Caution was also urged against com- 
bining the units into larger groups too 
quickly after lambing. 

Under the procedure outlined by Mr. 
McWhorter, it is possible to obtain a 
lambing percentage of 140 to 160 and 
to market in excess of 100 pounds of 
lamb per ewe. 


Lamb Consumption 


But after having produced the 100 
pounds of lamb per ewe, the next ques- 
tion is how can it be sold to defray 
the cost of operation at least, to say 
nothing of providing some slight re- 
muneration for the sheepman himself? 
That question has no definite answer, 
but on the other hand, it is generally 
conceded that a good demand for the 
product will help materially, and it 
was under the head of “Lamb Con- 
sumption, Present and Future,” that 
Mr. T. A. Connors gave one of the 
principal addresses of the convention. 
Mr. Connors is national meat repre- 
sentative for the Great Atlantic and 
Pacific Tea Company and before his 
present assignment, had been connect- 
ed with the packing industry and dur- 
ing the World War had charge of meat 
requisition and distribution for the 


| American army in France. The con- 
} clusions Mr. Connors has reached, as 
| 4 result of such experience, on how 
; the lamb market situation may be im- 
| Proved are embodied in his talk, which 
© is given in this issue (page 33). 

shington 
» Messrs. G. N. Winder (Colorado) and 
‘ A. J. Peavey, Jr. (Idaho), both mem- 
> bers of the Lamb Marketing Commit- 
» ‘ee, spoke briefly in support of a cam- 
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Following Mr. Connors’ address, 


paign to promote lamb consumption. 


The Wool Session 


Wool was the major theme of the 
last day’s sessions. “The Breeding 
and Preparation of a Top Clip” was 
the first subject, handled by Mr. Frank 
C. Clarke, president of the California 
Wool Growers. Since Mr. Clarke does 
Just those things with his flock of 


sheep at Laytonville, California, his 


< Was a practical as well as inter- 
esting one. Mr. Clarke told a story 


R. W. Dana, President 
Boston Wool Trade Association 


of a rigid system of culling, proper 
breeding and feeding carried on for 
many years. The Clarke flock is oper- 
ated as two groups, the better part 
used for breeding or replacement pur- 
poses and the lower grade bred to pro- 


duce lambs suitable for mutton pur- 
poses. Mr. Clarke said: 


The top band of ewes has been selected 
over a long period of time. Most of this 


C. J. Fawcett, General Manager 
National Wool Marketing Corporation 
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selection work has been done just prior to 
shearing, although observations are made 
throughout the year. Ewes are selected on 
the basis of conformity and covering, our 
aim being to approach a mutton type, at the 
same time retain and improve the fleece. 
Just prior to shearing all fleeces are inspect- 
ed for grade, length and strength of staple, 
color, density, crimp, uniformity, etc. This 
top group of ewes each year is divided into 
a number of breeding groups and these are 
bred to particular rams which we always 
hope will prove to be the proper sort of 
mate. 


The wool market situation was cov- 
ered in three short talks by Messrs. 
C. J. Fawcett, manager of the National 
Wool Marketing Corporation; R. W. 
Dana, president of the Boston Wool 
Trade Association; and R. A. Ward, 
manager of the Pacific Wool Growers. 

There were some bright facts to the 
wool situation, in Mr. Fawcett’s opin- 
ion. A recent report of the worsted 
wool manufacturers showed that there 
was only 55 million pounds of grease 
domestic wool in the hands of manu- 
facturers and topmakers, and the deal- 
ers and merchants of Boston had re- 
ported only 100 million pounds on 
hand. There isn’t, Mr. Fawcett pointed 
out, a burdensome supply of wool any- 
where in the United States and import- 
ations are negligible because the domes- 
tic market is far below importing par- 
ity and we are rapidly approaching a 
point where buying must start again. 

Another helpful factor, pointed out 
by Mr. Fawcett, was the placing of 
government orders for wool goods now 
instead of later in the year, which 
might be a ray of hope for the feeder, 


because the shorter, pulled wools could 
be used to fill some of these orders. 
Mr. Dana unintentionally touched a 
match to highly inflammable matter 
when he tried to explain why the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Boston Wool 
Trade Association “saw fit not to op- 
pose the recent request of the railroads 
for a 15 per cent freight increase.” 
“For many years the Boston Wool 
Trade Association has spent much time 
and money fighting for lower freight 
rates on wool and most of its accom- 
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plishments have principally benefited 
the wool growers, as practically all 
buying prices are based on eastern 
landed cost, and actual freight rates 
are deducted as an expense charge in 
figuring a western price,’ Mr. Dana 
said. 

And immediately Secretary Mar- 
shall wanted to know why, if the wool 
grower rather than the Boston wool 
trade pays the freight, as so definitely 
stated by Mr. Dana, the Boston Wool 
Trade Association should file a state- 
ment with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to the effect that it did 
not oppose the general 15 per cent 
freight rate increase, which would 
operate to the disadvantage of the wool 
grower. 

After a quick exchange of words be- 
tween Mr. Dana and wool growers’ 
officials, Dr. McClure suggested that 
Mr. Dana, on his return to Boston, 
have the action of the trade in con- 
nection with the freight rates rescinded. 
Mr. Dana said that, of course, he could 
not prescribe the action of the Execu- 
tive Committee, but that he would be 
very glad to present the views of the 
growers to them. 


Mr. Dana said: “In the closing 
months of 1937, I had felt that the 
long period of inactivity had gone far 
toward improving the inventory posi- 
tion and that new season heavyweight 
business might have been expected in 
time to give strength to the market dur- 
ing shéaring. Total stocks of wool, 
tops, and noils, held by dealers and 
manufacturers, are not alarming. These 
favorable factors are now obscured by 
the uncertainty caused by the an- 
nouncement of the proposed trade 
agreement with the United Kingdom.” 

“Are the operations of the Wool Top 
Future Exchange beneficial to the wool 
grower?” was the question Mr. Ward 
considered in his place on the wool 
program. Mr. Ward maintained, 
among other things: 


First, that the wool top market is too 
thin to properly register prices based upon 
supply and demand without being influenc- 
ed by manipulative seasonal or other factors; 

Second, that, with such a thin market, 
hedging by growers, which is considered by 
proponents of the exchange as being very 
desirable, would not be profitable, because 
there would not be enough speculators to 





absorb the producers’ holdings and if such 
an attempt were made, the market would 
be lowered to a point where there were no 
buyers, and the growers suffer a loss of 
millions of dollars; 

Third, that wool does not lend itself to 
futures trading, because of the “wide varia- 
tion in the basis between a pound of clean 
wool and a pound of top, which would 
make it extremely difficult for a producer 
to figure out intelligently a hedging opera- 
tion with any degree of accuracy.” 

The final topic on the wool section 


of the program was listed as “Guessing 
and Testing Wool Shrinkage,” to be 
handled by Messrs. W. O. Fraser and 
R. H. Burns of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics of the Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. Mr. 
Fraser, head of the Division of Live- 
stock, Meats and Wool of the bureau, 
explained that, upon the request of 
officials of the wool growers’ organ- 
ization, the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics last year had started a wool 
shrinkage project, one of the principal 
purposes of which is to develop a meth- 
od of selecting a sample of wool from 
a clip, either at the shearing shed or 
at the warehouse, that is representa- 
tive of the clip in respect to shrinkage. 
To handle this work, Mr. R. H. Burns 
of the wool department of the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming had been secured, 
Mr. Fraser stated. 

Mr. Burns then discussed some of 
the difficulties in connection with the 
obtaining of a composite sample of 
wool from a clip and told of the prog- 
ress that had been made in that direc- 
tion. As Mr. Burn’s paper on this 
subject will be printed in full in a later 
issue of the Wool Grower, it will not 
be taken up here. 


Range Surveys 

The survey which the Division of 
Grazing of the Department of the 
Interior is making of commensurate 
and public domain range lands was 
very efficiently discussed by Mr. E. R. 
Greenslet of that division. 

At present, he reported, the survey 
on commensurate property is about 53 
per cent completed while about 15 per 
cent of the range survey is finished. 
Much of the drafting and compiling of 
data for the maps is being done by 
C.C.C. enrollees under the supervision 
of expert draftsmen and range ex- 
aminers. 
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ix The range survey, Mr. Greensle 
pointed out, is a very important phase 
of the work because it has to do with 
the determination of the carrying ¢q. 
pacity of the range, into which three 
factors enter: density or the percentage 
of ground covered, composition or the 
kind of plants that go to make up the 
forage, and their palatability. From 
these factors the forage-acre require. 
ment to maintain a cow or sheep unit 
for 12-months, or for one month, is 
worked out. Variability of feed in 
amount and palatability at different 
seasons and on different areas, of 
course, makes the task a difficult one. 
_ Mr. Greenslet declared that when all 
the data is assembled and placed on 
the base maps, more detailed informa- 
tion will be available than has ever 
been assembled, concerning not only 
the areas and types of grazing land in- 
cluded in the federal range, but also 
the ownership, nature and extent of 
privately owned properties used in con- 
nection with the range. 

The address of Mr. L. J. Wardlaw of 
Fort Worth, Texas, which was the 
last one scheduled on the program, 
paid tribute to the sincerity of the men 
in the sheep industry and set forth very 
feelingly the need under present con- 
ditions for a broader, more unselfish 
relationship between industries. 

Mr. Wardlaw also seconded the in- 
vitation to meet in Texas next year. 


Dinner-Dance 


The dinner-dance on Thursday eve- 
ning was the only general social event 
of the convention, and the concentra- 
tion was most successful, for it has 
been some time indeed since a wood 
growers’ convention boasted such 4 
large and gay affair. 

The delicious planked lamb chops, 
around which the dinner was built and 
which came from the champion carload 
of fat lambs exhibited at the Ogden 
Livestock Show, were the gift of Mer 
rion and Wilkins, commission firm 0! 
that city. 

Corsages were provided for the 
ladies and there was an excellent floo 
show. These things, combined with the 
general warmth and good spirit of the 
large crowd, made the affair a mos! 
delightful’ one. Trene Young 
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THE AUXILIARIES 


SALT LAKE CITY 


MID the beautiful surroundings 
of the Hotel Utah in Salt Lake 
City, the members of the Women’s 
Auxiliary to the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association held their seventh an- 
nual convention, January 26, 27 and 
28, 1938. 
The forenoon of the first day the 
ladies met in conjunction with the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association at 


| which time Mrs, W. P. Mahoney, 


president of the Women’s Auxiliary, 
gave an address, stating that it was 
the aim of the ladies’ organization to 
give aid in every way possible to the 
wool growers in their efforts to ad- 
vance the interests of the industry. 
The afternoon was devoted to a meat 
cookery lecture-demonstration con- 
ducted by Miss Ann Kingsley, home 
economist of the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board. Miss Kingsley 
demonstrated how effectively and at- 
tractively lamb and mutton can be 
served in the home, giving many use- 


ful hints on buying and preparing the 


various cuts. This lecture was well 
attended by men as well as women 


wool growers and others interested. 


The annual convention meeting of 


| the Women’s Auxiliary was held in 
) the President’s Suite, Hotel’ Utah, 
| January 27, 1938, or the second day 


of the meet, with Mrs. W. P. Mahoney, 
president, presiding. 

Community singing was led» by 
charming Mrs. Olive Hickman and 
accompanied by Lila Bush. Get- 
acquainted songs and songs of the 
range were joined in by all present. 

President of the National Auxiliary, 
Mrs. W. P. Mahoney, gave her ad- 
dress in which she asked that each 
chapter raise some money for the Na- 
tional Auxiliary in whatever way it sees 
fit, as various communities have 


» favorite ways of raising funds, and one 


In Convention 


method could not be adapted to all. 
She also spoke of compiling a cook 
book containing favorite recipes of 
lamb dishes and menus built around 
lamb and mutton dishes. Mrs. Ma- 
honey greeted the ladies of the organ- 
ization, urging that women wool grow- 
ers take an active part in community 
service and especially studying the 
needs of their particular sections with 
an eye to advancing the sheep and wool 
industry therein. She also urged that 
memberships be stimulated and a drive 
be made to regain old members as 
well as securing new ones. 





NOTES ON THE CUFF— 


Taken at the National Convention 





President of the National Ladies’ 
Auxiliary, Mrs. W. P. Mahoney, 
suggested in the Executive Com- 
mittee meeting that the chapters 
make a concerted effort to get back 
old members into the organization 
as well as getting new members. 


One of the Oregon delegates 
stated that the Oregon Auxiliary is 
going to join the Federated Wo- 
men’s Clubs for the reason that 
such an organization has consider- 
able influence in swinging legisla- 
tion and they hope to reap some 
benefits for the Auxiliary from the 
Federation’s influence. 


President Mahoney also _ sug- 
gested that the chapters take up 
with the civic clubs in their respec- 
tive communities the matter of the 
high price of the best cuts of lamb 
in comparison to best cuts of other 
meats. 


Style notes seen during the con- 
vention: Mrs. R. A. Jackson, of 
Goldendale, Washington, the new 
state president of the Washington 
Auxiliary, was very stunning in a 
variety of hand-knit one and two- 
piece dresses, and Mrs. Mahoney, 
National President, in a rust knit 
of fuzzy woolen. 











Clifton Roy Davis entertained very 
generously with several xylophone se- 
lections. 

Mrs. Effie Barrows from the Exten- 
sion Division of the Utah State Agri- 
cultural College was the guest speaker, 
the subject of her talk being “How 
Auxiliary Organizations Help Build 
Communities.” She gave a very clear 
and comprehensive talk showing how 
we could create greater uses of woolen 
products and cautioning us to study 
more the “whys” and “wherefores” of 
the ups and downs of the wool market, 
and to keep abreast of the elements 
affecting it. She also advised us to 
learn more about laundering woolen 
garments and moth prevention. As the 
morning session did not allow her time 
to exhibit her samples made of raw 
wool, she took some time in the after- 
noon to show her articles and describe 
the making of each. 

Mrs. Barrows’ talk contained so 
much good advice to women wool grow- 
ers that an effort will be made to print 
it in this section at a later date. Watch 
for it! 

Mrs. Eliza Bringhurst, accompanied 
by Alta Cassity, gave two vocal selec- 
tions. 

Reports were given from the com- 
mittees. 

Mrs. Mahoney did not adjourn the 
meeting as there was some business yet 
to be disposed of and instead called a 
recess until 2:30 in the afternoon. 

When the meeting reconvened in the 
afternoon, the various state auxiliary 
presidents reported on the activities of 
their chapters. Their reports showed 


a growing interest in the work of the 
Auxiliary and an increase in member- 
ship. It was interesting to note the 
many different projects that had been 
undertaken and successfuly carried 


out by many of the chapters, all with 
an aim to promoting the use of wool 
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or the consumption of lamb and mut- 
ton. 

A short but informative talk on 
“shoddy” was given by a representa- 
tive of Associated Wool Industries. 

The rest of the meeting was devoted 
to the discussion of legislation and 
resolutions, after which the meeting 
was adjourned. 

For the balance of the convention, 
the ladies met jointly with the National 
Wool Growers Association. 

The social side of the convention was 
not neglected in spite of the many 
meetings, and all had occasion to par- 
take of the hospitality of the numerous 
hostesses. 

The Utah State Auxiliary gave a gala 
tea and reception at the historic Lion 
House on Wednesday. The tea table 
was set with an exquisite lace cloth 
and a centerpiece of white and yellow 
narcissi. Presiding were Mrs. Hyrum 
S. Erickson, Mrs. David Smith, Mrs. 
Arthur Adams, and Mrs. James A. 
Hooper. In the receiving line to greet 
the guests as they arrived were Mrs. 
Sylvester Broadbent, Mrs. Henry H. 
Blood (First Lady of State), Mrs. E. 
B. Erwin (First Lady of City), Mrs. 
J. R. Eliason, Mrs. W. P. Mahoney, 
Mrs. Julian Neff, Mrs. Winifred P. 
Ralls, Mrs. Elmer E. Corfman, and 
Mrs. Horace H. Stevens. Music was 
furnished by a string ensemble. 


A luncheon at the Chamber of Com- 
merce where the visiting ladies were 
honored guests and at which the Salt 
Lake City Chapter of the Auxiliary and 
Mrs. Winifred P. Ralls were hostesses, 
featured Thursday’s activities. Mrs. 
O. R. Ivory, toastmistress, introduced 
Mrs. Henry H. Blood and Mrs. E. B. 
Erwin as well as officers of the Na- 
tional Auxiliary. The tasty luncheon, 
music furnished by Mrs. Evelyn Grey 
Neff and accompanist, and greetings 
from the Salt Lake chapter’s president, 
Mrs. Julian Neff, with responses by 
Mrs. J. R. Eliason, past president of 
the National Auxiliary, Mrs. Mahoney, 
Mrs. Sylvester Broadbent, and Mrs. 
Ralls, were features of the affair. 

The dinner-dance in the Lafayette 
Ballroom of the Hotel Utah climaxed 
the social activities of the convention. 


The spacious ballroom was crowded 
with gay groups at small tables who 
partook of the delicious lamb dinner 
and enjoyed the sparkling floor show 
and afterwards danced to the strains 
of By Woodbury’s able musicians. The 
banquet was unique in that no speeches 
were made, there was no toastmaster, 
and the entire time was taken up in 
eating, dancing, and having a rousing 
good time. 
Mrs, Emory C. Smith 


WASHINGTON 

The annual convention of the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary to the Washington Wool 
Growers Association was held in the 
lounge of the Y. W. C. A. at Yakima, 
Washington, during the forenoons of 
January 13 and 14, 1938. 

The first morning, Mr. Clark, a wool 
merchant of Oregon, gave an interest- 
ing talk concerning various reasons for 
the present dull wool situation. Three 
musical numbers were rendered by a 
women’s sextette from the Junior Col- 
lege. Mrs. W. P. Mahoney of Oregon, 
president of the National Auxiliary, 
gave a very excellent address and espe- 
cially stressed possible achievements of 
the Auxiliary in the future. Following 
the meeting a no-hostess luncheon was 
given at the Commercial Hotel attended 
by practically all the ladies present. 

The program the second morning 
was equally interesting. Mr. Phipps 
of New York gave us an idea of the 
success of the various schemes for ad- 
vertising lamb and wool. A men’s quar- 
tette from the Junior College oblig- 
ingly gave several song numbers. Reso- 
lutions pertaining to wool promotion, 
the truth-and-fabrics bill, and thank- 
ing those who had aided in putting 
over the convention, were presented by 
the resolutions committee and passed. 

The following officers were elected 
to serve for the years 1938 and 1939: 
Mrs. R. A. Jackson, Goldendale, presi- 
dent; Mrs. Clyde Story, Goldendale, 





Material for this department should 
be sent to the National Press Corres- 
ote, Mrs. Emory C. Smith, 1636 
en Avenue, Salt Lake City, 

tah. 
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vice president; Mrs. W. A. McGuffie, 
secretary; Mrs. Emile Roberts, Yaki- 
ma, treasurer; Mrs. Clell Lung, Pros. 
ser, corresponding secretary. 

The Yakima Chapter of the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary entertained the visiting ladies 
at a delightful luncheon given at the 
Y. W. C. A. and a dance at the Cham- 
ber of Commerce was sponsored by 
the Auxiliary, at which a good time was 
reported by all. 

Mrs. Clell Lung, 
Corresponding Secretary 


OREGON 

The Grant County Chapter of the 
Wool Growers Auxiliary of Oregon, 
held its January meeting on the 
29th at the Community Church in 
Mt. Vernon, with the president, Mrs. 
R. T. McHaley, presiding. Margaret 
Stockdale, delegate from Grant Coun- 
ty Chapter to the annual state auxiliary 
convention held at Prineville on Janv- 
ary 10-11, gave a most interesting ac- 
count of the activities of the convention. 

The Mt. Vernon meeting was very 
entertaining due to the original ideas 
carried out. The members of the Mt. 
Vernon unit were most realistically 
dressed as “Sheepherders.” They ran 
the guests and members through a 
chute and branded each on the hand. 
A most enjoyable program was render- 
ed, consisting of songs, recitations and 
games. The door prize was won by 














Mrs. McDonald of Dayville, who had § 


the lucky brand on her hand. The 
prize was a very beautiful wool en- 
broidered pillow. Mrs, Clyde Bu 
chanan of Prairie City drew the prize in 
the sheep assembly contest. What 
appeared to be a simmering lamb ster 
over a very realistic camp fire proved 
to be choice menus, featuring dainty 
lamb recipes. These were drawn frotl 
the “stew” by lengths of vari-colorel 
wool yarn. Mrs. Lewis Morris wa 
proclaimed the “best” sheepherder, ant 
received a prize. 


The President reported much acti} 


ity in the knitting clubs in the cout) 


and announced that she would makt} 
no change in the community chairmey) 


and standing committees at that time 
Mrs. Herman Oliver, 
Corresponding Secretary 
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Lamb Consumption, Present 


and Future 
(Continued from page 34) 


don’t like them. We don’t satisfy the 
consumer with poor lambs. Now the 
butchers in the South for years have 
been in the habit of taking this frozen 
pork, and I’ll tell you a funny one: 
When we went into the meat business 
in Richmond we couldn’t get anybody 
to handle fresh pork. ‘They said 
everybody in Richmond wanted frozen 
pork. So I think that explains the 
South. 


The Retailers 


Now let us look at the retailers. In 
many sections of the country the inde- 
pendent butchers for years were not 
faced with intelligent retail competi- 
tion, either from independent or 
chain stores. They always sold lamb 


asa luxury item. I have been in places 


where they would peg the price of legs 


' of lamb and mark them at 35 cents, 


| regardless of the fact that the whole- 


| sale price of legs was 15 or 27 cents 
| per pound. The only reason this con- 
dition could exist was because it was 
| not hindered by intelligent competition 
» that either forced the retailer to change 
| his business methods, or forced him 


» out of business. 


Now that is a tre- 


» mendous handicap to have our lamb 


meat put in the category of a luxury 


jitem when pork and beef are sold at 
) cheaper prices. 
What 


That makes your 
problem in such a market insurmount- 


)able. You can cater to a few people 


) where money is no object, but you can- 
dainty F 


)not do business with the average 


consumer. 
We have had enough trouble with 


pthis retail meat business and it is still 
ssuffering from a lot of misrepresenta- 


_ tion. The reason that lamb isn’t liked 
h actly: 
> county FF 


and why housewives say that their 
lamb tastes “woolly” and they don’t 


pant any more of it, is because they 


. 
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¥ 
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didn’t get lamb! They got sheep! 
hey didn’t get prime wethers either— 
they got old, worn out ewes. \ Now 
that won’t build the lamb business. 


Those conditions are being speedily 
corrected because with the reputable 
people in the retail meat business where 
that thing happens, it would mean the 
immediate dismissal of the employee 
that violated the company’s confidence 
with the consumer. 

Now in other sections where lamb 
is not used very often, the butcher 
doesn’t know how to properly prepare 
it for the customer. I have seen lots 
of meat cutters in the South use the 
cleaver, and in doing this, of course 
the bones are splintered and these 
small pieces of bone get into the meat. 


Institutional Contracts 


Now we have another set of reasons 
I think are important. Your President 
mentioned the fact that I had charge of 
the meats for the American soldiers in 
France. We didn’t get a pound of lamb 
or mutton on our requisitions. We 
didn’t even get fresh pork. It was all 
beef. You should get busy on these 
government army and navy contracts if 
you want to help teach the people of 
this country to eat lamb. I don’t know 
what the cause is today but when I 
was with the packers one of my many 
jobs was to figure out the institutional 
bids every month. Two or three of us 
would sit around there and I don’t 
remember lamb or mutton ever being 
on those bids. It was always pork or 
beef and some smoked meat. I think 
we can do a lot in our state institu- 
tions to correct those conditions. They 
are detrimental factors. All of those 
problems can be solved to an extent 
that will make the lamb industry 
profitable. 


Trade Habits 


You would be interested in knowing 
that up to 1926 you couldn’t buy 
turkey in a butcher shop except at 
Thanksgiving and Christmas time. 
When I got into the retail meat busi- 
ness in Philadelphia I thought that 
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was the “bunk.” That was one of the 
old-fashioned habits that was nothing 
but a “habit.” The reason nobody 
ever bought turkeys except at Thanks- 
giving and Christmas was because there 
was no place to buy them. Now that 
is the condition in many places in 
this country in reference to lamb meat. 
I could go on indefinitely and show 
you a lot of this prejudice on the part 
of the retailers is a matter of habit—a 
habit that we must overcome. * * * 


Therefore, I say this lamb problem 
is not so acute as some of you might 
think. It is a question of recognizing 
that the retailer is the neck of the bottle 
and we must get to him. The packer 
can’t solve this problem for you, gentle- 
men. You must solve it with the 
retailer. You never had a telephone 
call, until you installed a telephone, 
and you can’t sell lamb unless the 
markets stock them. When you think 
that if we increase lamb consumption 
one-half an ounce per capita per week 
—one-half an ounce per capita per 
week—we will consume 5,500,000 more 
lambs in this country, or if we don’t 
want to produce 5,500,000 more lambs 
we will create a stronger market for 
the 19,000,000 now being consumed. 


The Answer 


I go into fractions because that is 
the only way any big problem can be 
tackled—in little units. Many “littles” 
make a “much.” Therefore what is the 
remedy? Well, I think we know the 
remedy, not only for the lamb busi- 
ness but for the meat business. What 
we have got to do, gentlemen, is stop 
worrying about each other and sit 
around the table and solve these prob- 
lems, having confidence in each other, 
respect, admiration and trust. We 
can’t do it by throwing stones at each 
other. Nobody ever did anything but 
get hurt in a fight. We have got to 
create good will among all segments 
of the meat business. 


The Packers 


I can recall back in 1908 when the 
producers were attacking the packers 
and attacking them hard, the big 
packers said, “While we are their 
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customers we can never satisfy them.” 
But Tom Wilson didn’t believe it. He 
started out to establish confidence be- 
tween the packers and the producers 
in America. In my opinion he is not 
only a leader among the packers and 
has performed a genuine ‘service for 
the livestock producers of America, 
but he is one of the great leaders in 
this country. He runs farms and 
ranches himself and nobody can tell me 
that Tom Wilson isn’t genuinely 
interested in agriculture. I know you 
believe in him because you elected him 
chairman of your National Live Stock 
and Meat Board. I don’t think you 
producers have much of a quarrel with 
the packers. *** 

The packers and the producers have 
gotten closer together, but you still 
have your problems. One of your 
great big problems is that 85 per cent 
of all your lambs are marketed by the 
four big packers. They look like 
pretty good customers to me. If you 
could get another 85 per cent it would 
be fine. I wish you could, personally, 
because it is a pretty hard thing for 
us sometimes to buy all the lamb meat 
that we need because these packers 
have a great many branches and we 
have to buy the lambs in carloads. 
There are very few packers that offer 
lambs in carload lots. I ask you this 
question: With 350 packer members 
of the Institute, if it was profitable for 
them to kill lambs why wouldn’t they 
kill them? Is there any embargo on 
their killing lambs? Has the large 
packer any monoply? Is there anybody 
to stop me from placing an order in 
St. Paul, Chicago, or Denver to buy a 
couple of loads of lambs? I don’t know 
the answer, gentlemen, but I think you 
fellows ought to find out and talk 
to these independent packers and find 
out why you can’t get them to buy 
lambs in as big a proportion as the big 
packers. The big packers, in my 
opinion, are the best friends the lamb 
men have in America. I am not here to 
defend the packers but we aren’t going 
to get anywhere fighting. We are only 
going to get somewhere by pulling to- 
gether. I ask the question, is it smart 
business for you wool growers at the 
time of this national meat campaign 


the packers are putting on, to see big 
headlines in the newspapers attacking 
the packers? I don’t think so. That 
doesn’t help make good friends. It 
doesn’t help us meat retailers. If we 
have any kick against the packers let’s 
get together in our council chambers 
and keep it to ourselves. * * * 
(Commendation of the work of the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board was 
given by Mr. Connors and the suggestion 
made by him that the representation of 
meat retailers on the Board be increased.) 
Chains and Surplus Products 
Now what I have in mind is this: 
I have talked about Mr. Wilson; some 
of you know Riley Doe of the Safeway 
Stores in California. A couple of years 
ago the National Cooperative Council 
was knocking the chain stores as in- 
imicable to the best interests of their 
industry. We didn’t believe it but we 
didn’t do anything about it. Riley Doe 
had an idea. He sold his organization 
on the fact that the only way we 
could get these people’s confidence was 
to earn it, and the way to earn it was 
by moving the surplus crops to market. 
That young man, to my mind, had a 
vision. Only a year and a half ago 
there was suspicion and distrust be- 
tween those groups. I had the pleasure 
of attending the National Cooperative 
Council meeting with the chain store 
executives last Monday in Chicago, 
only a year and a half later. They 
were all calling each other by their 
first names, there was mutual respect 
and confidence. They were sitting 
down to solve their problems. * * * 
Now what are the cooperative people 
doing? They say: “You chain store 
fellows have done a swell job for us. 
How can we get the independent retail- 
ers organized? There is only a small 
percentage of them organized.” The 
co-op’s executives are asking the chain 
store people to consider how they can 
organize the independent retailers, so 
that they: can do as good a job as the 
chain stores have done. That is the 
solution of our economic ills so far as 
agriculture is concerned. It is not over- 
production, but underconsumption. 
The retailers of America can move any 
reasonable surplus, when they unite 
with the producer and the packer to 
do the job. 


The National Wool Grower 


Now what we meat men should 
realize is that these national co-op 
people are largely engaged in produc. 
ing foods competitive with meats. |; 
they have solved their problems with 
the grocer we should give carefyj 
thought to their plan. If we meat men 
aren’t careful they will get the jump 
on us. We have got to organize the 
retail meat dealers, the packers, and 
the livestock industry. 

Jay Taylor out there in Cheyenne 
two weeks ago told us an interesting 
story. He had a chart showing meat 
production in this country in competi- 
tion with other foods and the cam- 
paigns of these different food organiza. 
tions. The campaigns to increase the 
consumption of tomato juice and citrus 
fruits and Maine potatoes and Long 
Island duck, and many other food 
products were in that picture, and the 
producers were spending a great deal of 
money. Most of them are state 
organizations spending from $300,000 
to $700,000 a year, while the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board has only 
$200,000: $100,000 from the pro- 
ducers and $100,000 from the packers. 
That is the kind of competition you 
and the packers and the dealers are 
faced with; and I say what are we 
going to do about it? We must organ- 
ize and we must expand the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board. We must 
get the retailers to help us work out 
our plan. 


National Lamb Campaigns 

Now I think you men have some 
knowledge of the two campaigns that 
were run by the chain stores at the 
request of the meat producers and the 
lamb producers in August. Imagine, 
in August we were trying to sell meat! 
We had a hundred per cent increase i 
beef sales in August, 1936, and we 
raised the market $1 a hundred in that 
national campaign. In the lamb cam 
paign in February of last year we had 
a 12 per cent increase in receipts. 
During December and January we were 
faced with a sure drop. The lamb pro 
ducers were just as worried then 4 
they are today and it looked like 4 & 
ruinous market. In spite of increased 
receipts we advanced the markets. The 


interesting thing to you lamb people 
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and to the meat industry is that the 
chains spent four million dollars on 
those two campaigns and sold lamb and 
beef instead of other competing foods. 
They spent twenty times the amount 
of money annually available to the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board 
for the same purpose. 

Now I just want to say a word about 
the national campaign we put on last 
fall, I am convinced, gentlemen, that 
we had the wrong approach. A national 
campaign with this lamb problem is 
like trying to paint a miniature with a 
paint gun. We have got to get down 
into segments. We did a pretty good 
job according to the records but I 
don’t think it was good because our 
purpose in putting on that campaign 
was to increase the consumption of 
meats in the low consuming areas. 
Although the figures show an increase 
of 300 per cent in those areas they are 
not satisfactory as we had nothing to 
start with there. In the face of a four 
per cent decrease in lambs last fall, 
during this campaign we increased 
lamb consumption in Philadelphia and 
New York 17 per cent. Do you see 
what we did? The same old story. We 
sold all our lambs in New York and 
Philadelphia and other metropolitan 
areas. We have got to relieve the 
pressure from these big metropolitan 
sections and get lamb consumed in 
those sections that are not using lamb 
meat today. I think that makes sense 
and I believe that all future lamb pro- 
jects must be worked out on a section- 
al basis, state by state, and county by 
county. We must study our problems 
more information. ‘This 


years and you haven’t yet solved the 


| problem of increased lamb consump- 


tion. We might as well start, and let 
Us start with a plan. 


Now my plan is this: First, you have 


| to have vision, a plan, leadership and 
| Workers. Then the next thing to do 
} S to get the butchers in the low con- 
» Suming areas sold on your project. 
} You have to show the butchers that it 


S profitable to them to handle lamb 
meat because if you haven’t got the 
butchers stocking lamb you aren’t go- 
ng to sell it. You have to get the chain 


stores sold on pushing lamb meat. We 
have got to join hands and act with 
the Retail Butchers Association. We 
should have the packers, through their 
branch house system, send out informa- 
tion from the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board to these butchers and hold 
county meetings and state meetings 
explaining why they should sell good 
lamb. When we get the butchers 
organized and we know where we are 
going and we have the packers ready, 
we have to get the packers to ship 
good lambs to that market. The 
packers should understand that their 
organization is to go out and take orders 
on these lambs and work like beavers 
and sell two lambs or five lambs per 
butcher at a price that won’t show any 
loss. We can’t hope to have the packers 
consign meat to poor markets without 
advance orders. But there is a plan 
to overcome that: take the order, 
ship the meat and have a satisfied 
customer in the retail market when 
she buys her good lamb. It is my 
opinion, unless that is done, the 
advertising money is wasted: And 
then after the packers and _ the 
butchers are lined up, we shoot our 
advertising. Then our cooking schools; 
then the women’s clubs; then the news- 
paper releases, and articles by domestic 
science experts; and circulars and 
recipes in the market baskets in the 
chain stores telling about lamb. We 
must sell everybody on lamb and keep 
on selling them not for a period of two 
or three weeks but for two or three 
years, or twenty years, until we ac- 
complish our objective. 

Now I think that is the plan. 
Whether we adopt that sort of a plan 
it is up to you men, but it is the only 
plan I have been able to work out, and 
after seventy-three years I suppose 
that we ought to start getting busy to 
solve these problems. I think it is 
our duty and the duty of all you men 
to solve this lamb problem, If we can 
solve this important problem, our 
formula might be passed on to other 
industries and other groups to help 
them solve their problems. 

I believe you can solve this problem 
in the lamb industry, gentlemen, you 
people with your pioneer heritage in 
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this great western country which many 
of you have helped to develop. And 
if we can leave that same heritage to 
our children to carry on as a free nation 
under democratic principles, we shall 
assure them the opportunity to live as 
we have in the greatest country on 
earth. 





An Advocate of the 
Sheep Industry 


; WANT to say to the younger gener- 

ation, the State of Montana is not a 
bad country after all. Though it gets 
cold at times, I find it a good sheep 
country; and that’s saying a lot when 
a fellow is raised in the southwest of 
France where it is a paradise on earth, 
when they have peace. 


Here we have lots of land, cheap, 
too. Nature has finally taught us a 
big lesson: that land can be farmed 
too much. If the boys would only do 
as some of us have done the last 30 
years, they could raise sheep here and 
make an honest living. We have devel- 
oped the country a good deal. We have 
many good roads, good towns, bridges, 
public buildings, where there was 
nothing 34 years ago when I landed 
here in Montana. 

What I find now to set me back is 
that this generation of young boys 
would rather take an engine and kill 
themselves in ten years trying to raise 
wheat without sufficient moisture. To 
our sorrow, we found out too late, that 
all those who tried to make a living 
without sheep are plumb broke and 
worse. When I was a kid, they called 
those farmers without some sheep on 
their farms scrub farmers, and the 
term fits in the United States just as 
well. So I am not ashamed to raise 
sheep. I had my start after I herded 
them for wages for three years, and 
have found that due to my woollies, 
I have kept friendly with all my neigh- 
bors, even bankers, and that is saying a 
mouthful when so many have cursed 
them in the last 2Q years. 

So boys, if you are wise, don’t be 
ashamed of sheep and you'll find fun 
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and good times with them without 
breaking your bones. I have never 
broken any as yet. Business is bad 
now, but you can get $40 a month or 
better anywhere if you want to do your 
part. That’s a lot of money for a man 
or a boy single-handed, and you are at 
least the boss of your dog right from 
the start, and it’s nice to have a dog 
work for you. Maybe later you will 
have men to work under you. In my 
turn, I have paid out a lot of money 
in wages to younger men. 

I have traveled many a mile to the 
present, and never bummed any. I 
left my home when I was 17, but was 
very fortunate to hit good people every- 
where. My first boss was Peter Arbios 
at Mendota, California, for five 
months, and then I came to Montana 
all by myself without the knowledge 
of hardly a word of English. Oh, yes, 
I had learned to cuss the dogs. And 
now I have found in reading the Na- 
tional Wool Grower that the former 
president of the California Wool 
Growers Association is one of the young 
Arbios boys. I feel proud of them 
and hope many others will take up the 
sheep business. 


I never went to any American 
school, but you see for yourselves that 
it doesn’t keep me from expressing 
myself in English enough to be under- 
stood. You that have your mother 
tongue, of course, can do better. You 
have been to school in this country, 
and if you will keep on reading and 
writing to your folks and your girl 
friends you left behind, you will get 
along fine and dandy. I hope I haven’t 
written my long letter in vain, and that 
some of you younger boys will get some 
good out of it. My grandad went to 
California 70 years ago, herded sheep 
there for 14 years, and had three of 


his boys, my uncles, to follow him. 
That is how I started so young, and 
I have never regretted it as yet. I 
have raised sheep and a family also. 
So boys, do likewise and I don’t think 
you'll regret it. Good luck to all you 
interested ones! 


Elmdale, Mont. 
Bert Sallaberry 






Awards in A. W. 1. 


Wool Contest 


HE national prize offered by 

Associated Wool Industries for 
the most outstanding wool garment in 
all classes submitted at the 16th 
National 4H Club Congress in Chi- 
cago, November 29 to December 4, 
has been awarded by judges to Chris- 
tine Overgaard of Cheyenne, Wyo- 
ming. Miss Overgaard’s costume was 
a three-piece ensemble combining 
a pale beige crepe dress, a nubbed 
checked sheer worsted vestee and a 
full length topcoat of neutral brown 
chinchilla wool. 





The A. W. I. Medal 


Twelve cash awards went to the 
following blue ribbon group: 


Janette Haag, Sandpoint, Idaho; Eileen 
Simmons, Lebanon, Indiana; Phyllis Bakke, 
Decorah, Iowa; Willa Havely, Mayetta, 
Kansas; Margaret Culley, Lancaster, Ken- 
tucky; Kathryn Myers, Mayberry, Maryland; 
Doris Steuernagel, Lewiston, Minnesota; 
Ruth Garber, Mt. Vernon, Ohio; Laura 
Marie Trosper, Kingfisher, Okla.; Elaine 
Hafen, St. George, Utah; Verna Jandt, 
Peshtigo, Wisconsin; Christine Overgaard, 
Cheyenne, Wyoming. 

Seven awards went to the following 
red ribbon winners: 


Jean Sibly, Stockbridge, Michigan; Eliza- 
beth Drye McWilliams, Daleville, Missis- 
sippi; Florence Carlson, Poestenkill N. Y.; 
Ruby Myhre, Alamo, North Dakota; Mild- 
red Hagood, Ehrhardt, South Carolina; 
Betty Lou Gunnison, Hartford, South 
Dakota; Ruth Simmons, Berkeley Springs, 
West Virginia. 





The National Wool Growe, 


White ribbon winners were: 

Helen Reed, Bristol, Connecticut; Phyl. 
lis Satterfield, Hudson, Illinois; Ada Jarret, 
Roundup, Montana; Mildred Bamesberger, 
Hampton, Nebraska; Hope Haag, Coy. 
vallis, Oregon; Madeline Mills, Johnston, 
Rhode Island. 


Silver medals inscribed with the 44 
Club emblem and the A. W. I. seal on 
the reverse side were also awarded 
in various clothing subdivisions. 

Twenty-six states competed for the 
prize in five classifications and an ep. 
tire division of the Style Show was 
given over this year to wool dresses, 
suits or ensembles for school, sport or 
street wear. 

It is estimated that more than 150- 
000 wool garments were made by 4H 
girls throughout the country for entry 
in the various preliminary county and 
state fairs. The number of wool 
dresses alone exhibited in the contest 
this year was approximately double the 
number entered last year. This bears 
evidence of the close contact with agri- 
cultural colleges, state leaders, and ex- 
tension agents which forms a most im- 
portant phase of Associated Wool In- 
dustries’ intensive educational activi- 
ties. As soon as participation was an- 
nounced a year ago, the association 
prepared a special manual, profusely 
illustrated with new wool fabrics, list: 
ing the important wool types to be 
found in the market, either locally or 
through the mail order houses. This 
manual not only gave the A. B. C.s 
of wools, but identified them by name, 


and presented a resume of fashion 


right colors and costume continuity. 
Patterns adaptable to certain fabric 
types were illustrated with photographs 
of materials showing both the weave 
and the design. Later, actual swatches 
of fabrics were widely distributed as 4 
part of this educational campaigt, 
supplemented with notebook charts fot 
4H Club members’ permanent recor 


illustrating the processes of wool ani F 


mohair manufacture from fiber " 
fabric. Additional information on the 
versatility and desirability of wool we 
sent the 4H groups at regular interval 
while preparation for the exhibits # 
the various county, state and nation! 
events was in progress. 
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THE LAMB MARKETS 
Jn January 


Chicago 


CRASH of $1 per hundred in 

dressed lamb prices at the At- 
lantic seaboard kicked back into the 
live market late in January. Boston 
was the worst actor, quoting the best 
light carcasses at $14; heavies as low 
as $11. New York sold the pick of 
the crop at $14.50@15, handyweights 
at $14@14.50 and heavies at $13@ 
14. Philadelphia made the best show- 
ing, taking heavy carcasses at $13, but 
stopped at $15 for lights. 

“Sell ’em,” was the laconic reply to 
inquiry from eastern salesmen for in- 
structions. ‘Nothing is going to the 
freezer until a clearance is impossible,” 
said a Chicago mutton man. And a 
clearance was made at the lowest prices 
of the season and for a long time past. 
At the corresponding time in 1937, $17 
@19.50 was the Chicago dressed mar- 
ket; New York $17.50@20.50; Bos- 
ton $18@22 and Philadelphia $18 
@22. From early to late January, the 
eastern dressed market dropped $4 to 
$5 per hundred. At Chicago the de- 
cline was less abrupt. 

Dressed trade dilapidation kicked 


directly back into the live market 
) which promptly recorded new lows. At 
j least a temporary bottom was un- 
» covered with a $7.85 top the last week 
ographs » of the month, followed by slight recov- 
» ty to $7.90@8.25, with packages of 
| light lambs at $8.30@8.35. This was 
} due to a storm that forced killers to 


» buy f ae 
arts {fo y tor numbers to keep killing gangs 


at work and was followed by another 


» ‘apse on which packers put their peg in 
® the $8 hole. On the last round $8.25 
» "as paid in a scramble between pack- 
: ets for choice lambs under 90 pounds, 
ool Was 


weer Texas and other fair-fleshed stock 


ribits 2 sirable medi 
nationd F lum weights going at $8@ 


which were always in demand. Fed 


realized $7.25@7.75, bulk of the de- 


8.10. In efforts to get away from 


') Weight buyers frequently erred in their 


guessing, but the rule was a 50-cent 
penalty on stock exceeding 100 pounds 
compared with 90-pounders. 


Fortunately, the expected deluge of 
big lambs did not report. The high- 
est reaching Chicago was 111 pounds, 
selling at $7.25. A large percentage 
of the crop weighed 94 to’ 98 pounds 
and sold on the low spot in a range of 
$7.75@8. Where the advertised ex- 
cessive weight supply went is a mys- 
tery; probably reducing rations had 
an influence. Lamb feeders showed 
‘more disposition to nurse the market 
than cattle owners. 

Cheap pork is one attributed cause 
of the break in lambs, as loins whole- 
saled at $12.50@15 per hundred. Sated 
with poultry, consumers switched to 
fresh pork, which had a strong play. 
Reduction in beef cost was also a fac- 
tor, steer carcasses wholesaling at $11 
to $13.50. Prices of the other species 
kept lambs company on an abrupt 
slide down the toboggan. There may 
be precedent for what happened late 
in January, when the bulk of fed 
steers, hogs and lambs revolved around 
the figure 8; steers and hogs in a range 
of $7.50@8.50; lambs, $7.75@8.25. 
January was a calamity period in every 
branch of the livestock market. 


A large percentage of January mar- 
keted lambs realized $2 per hundred 
below initial cost, falling short of 
remunerating feeders for the board bill. 
Reactions from breaks wert feeble; the 
slump from the middle of the month 
almost continuous. Shippers resorted 
to the experiment of reducing loading 
on the breaks, but on 15 to 25-cent 
gains forwarded sufficient stock to 
wipe off the bloom. Few yearlings 
were available, that grade taking a 
discount of $1 compared with the 
few shorn lambs available; most 


of the lambs carrying a wool 
growth were similarly penalized. Fat 
sheep broke 75 cents per hundred with 


lambs, regaining 25 cents late in the 
month. 


At the beginning of February the 
Chicago market was on a $7.85 to 
$8.10 basis for handyweight lambs. 
This compares with $10.50 to $10.85 
at the corresponding period of 1937; 
and $10.40@10.50 in 1936 and is even 
lower than 1935 when it was an $8.25 
@9.10 market on the bulk. A spurt 
early in January revived hope when 
$9@9.15 was paid for choice light 
lambs; bulk of sales from $8.50 to $9. 
But during the second week a slump 
set in which carried daily average costs 
down to $8.30@8.50, nothing passing 
$8.85 and the bulk of lambs selling at 
$8.25@8.65, closing on the bottom at 
$8.25@8.50. A sharp break during 
the third week put the top down to 
$8.75; daily average cost went to 
$8@8.40, with the close finding the 
bulk selling at $8@8.15, or 75 cents 
under the start of the month. The 
final week completed the route, as 
$7.50 and $7.85 took the entire crop 
on the low day, with a scratch sale 
at $7.95. On a storm run prices re- 
acted to $7.85@8.15, with a bunch of 
choice natives at $8.30, shippers pay- 
ing up to $8.25. On this advance, 
lambs weighing 98 to 108 pounds rea- 
lized $7.85@8, against $7.50@7.85 
at the bottom. Average cost was 
$7.70 on the low day, Monday, Jan- 
uary 24, reacting to $8. 

Early in the month yearlings sold 
at $7.50@8, slipping to $7@7.50 on 
the break. Fat ewes had a sharp mid- 
month advance to $4@4.75, reacting 
to $3.50@4, then advancing to $4@ 
4.25. A buggy full of shorn lambs 
cost killers $6.50@7. 


Unless the dressed market picks up, 
no seriousness is attached to such ap- 
parently healthy reactions as developed 
at the inception and end of January. 
They are invariably the result of one 














































Comparative Prices Live and Dressed 


Sheep and Lambs 








CHICAGO AVERAGE LIVE LAMB PRICES 




















Week Ending: Feb. 5, 1938 Jan. 29,1938 Feb. 6, 1937 
Lambs: B.| 
Choice _... 7.54 $ 7.94 $10.44 
eee i ee ee . 6.96 7.34 10.16 
Medium _..- 6.38 6.70 9.16 
Common 5.87 6.19 8.00 
Ewes: 
Good and Choice 3.60 3.81 5.28 
Common and Medium 2.81 2.95 4.02 
Feeders: 
Good and Choice 6.94 | bert 























NEW YORK AVERAGE WESTERN DRESSED LAMB PRICES 
Lamb: (39-45 Ibs.) 
Choice 14.90 14.80 14.80 
Good 13.90 13.80 14.05 
Medium (All Cuts) 14.20 13.80 13.62 
Common (All Cuts) 13.30 13.00 12.80 











or two-day short runs, creating emer- 
gencies in which all buying interests, 
local killers and shippers are under the 
necessity of garnering a few. Whenever 
shippers are in the market for an ap- 
preciable proportion of a one-day sup- 
ply, it is possible to put on 15@25 
cents; invariably feeders embrace such 
opportunities to reach the market. 
Realization in killing circles that slight 
advances always swell receipts, prompts 
cautious buying, even on semi-bare 
sessions. Present indications are that 
the bulk of the winter crop to be mar- 
keted in January, February and March 
will pivot around $8 per hundred, 
25 cents below or 25 cents above that 
figure, and that big weights will be 
more severely punished when and if 
they preponderate. 

Moderate January slaughter is a 
disturbing factor as at no time was the 
market required to digest heavy re- 
ceipts. The fact is also evident that 
the seat of the trouble is at the At- 
lantic seaboard with Boston, the hub of 
distribution, the worst spot on the map. 
Assuming that low prices stimulate con- 
sumption, this is an opportunity to 
push ovine product, providing the ul- 


timate consumer is able to purchase 
by the pound, at a legitimate margin 
compared with wholesale cost per hun- 
dred. That shop prices have been cut 
to some extent is realized, but 30-cent 
legs and 45-cent chops are out of line. 
Chain stores are not “pushing” any 
particular meat as everything they 
vend costs them practically the same 
money. Killers are resorting to “break- 
ing” heavy carcasses, a process that 
adds about one cent per pound to the 
cost, as it involves shrinkage. When- 
ever a killer sends lamb carcasses to 
the cutting bench, it is a logical in- 
ference that his selling ingenuity is at 
the straining point. Low cost cuts are 
ready sale,-in fact the public is re- 
sorting to economy to such an extent 
that the less a pound of any meat, 
especially lamb and beef, can be 
passed over the counter the more 
readily it disappears from the show 
case. 


Assuming that meat markets are 
selling lamb in line with current whole- 
sale cost and making allowance for 
static expense incidental to running a 
market, public eating houses have not 
followed, a statement not open to con- 
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tradiction. A slice of roast lamb, » 
a pair of chops costs as much unde 
new conditions as when dressed cy. 


casses wholesaled 3 to 5 cents py § | 


pound higher. 


Steadily, an increasing proportion oj 
meat consumption is credited to pyp. 
lic eating houses, for which a chang 
ing dining custom at urban centers j 
responsible. Not only metropolitay 
centers but small towns have acquire 
the restaurant habit. This is indicate 
by specialization in restaurant trade by 
killers and meat jobbers. One groy. 
ing and already pretentious Chica 
concern now confines its distributigy 
wholly to hotel, dining car and restay. 
rant trade, acquiring in a few years, 
business volume that justified the a. 
pense of a mid-winter gathering 
customers at which beef and lamb cut. 
ting demonstrations by experts wer 
featured. 






























That the poundage of lamb findin 5 


the restaurant outlet could be sub 
stantially increased does 
demonstration. At many of these food 
dispensaries lamb stew is as far as the 


not need ie 


chef goes, and it is a popular dish, a: ; 
though of little more value to th® 


feeder than is a booming “hot dog’ 
market to the cattleman. 


Killers are apprehensive that weight ; 


will descend on them like a ton di 
bricks as the season advances. They 


nightmare at the prospect of a constant : 


gob of 98 to 105-pound fat lambs, 
putting on their shoulders responsibil 
ity for merchandising 46 to 55-pounl 
carcasses, when popular demand is {ot 
38 to 45-pounders. The _increasit 
scarcity of carcasses weighing 3 
pounds down is creating a premium 
Most of the top price lambs now weig) 
88 to 92 pounds and as the seas0l 
works along the 96 to 105-pound dele 
gation may be strong enough to it 
crease penalties. Singularly few 0 
the western lambs finished in the cor 
belt have carried objectionable weigh! 

Pelt credits are still against the lit 
lamb, although an increase of 30 cet 
per hundred pounds from $1.30 ! 


$1.60 was registered in January. Thi 
is due to improvement in wool textut 
as the animal shows more evidence ! 
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nutrition. But current credits are far 
below those of a year back when $3.60 
was the buyer’s allowance, increased 
to $3.90 until late in February when 
scaling downward commenced. Ad- 
vancing pelt credits would put a prop 
under the live lamb market. 

Optimism is anything but rampant 
at any lamb market in the country, 
although an opinion that the break has 
run its course is developing. On re- 
cessions killers will buy freely; when 
eastern orders for a few thousand live 
lambs appear the market promptly 
perks up. 

Interest centers in Colorado, Nebras- 
ka and other northwestern finishing 
centers. Denver will get into its late 
winter stride during February. Mis- 
souri River markets will get a share 


© of the business and Chicago is ex- 


| pectant of a larger percentage than 


| in recent years, as feeders invariably 


go farther afield when prices are low. 
The corn belt has been disgorging fed 
western stock for several weeks past 
and is far from the exhaustion stage. 
Iowa and Illinois will be represented 


§ at the market all through February; 


Indiana has half of its fall purchase 


; still in stock and Ohio will make de- 


® liveries until well along in the season. 
» Michigan is light; Minnesota is sell- 
) ing to local plants. Thirty days hence 
s. They i 


) selling pressure east of the Missouri 


> River will relax; that Colorado and 
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| parts of the Southwest. 


other western feeding areas will have 


| lambs to market later in the season 


than usual is a safe bet. Idaho was 
credited with 125,000 by actual enum- 
eration late in January; Utah with 
75,000; Colorado’s holding is generally 
regarded as in excess of a year ago; 
Nebraska must be reckoned with and 
there is a smear of lambs getting ready 
for the butcher in Texas and other 
Shearing in 
the corn belt will be at low ebb as 
second-hand lambs are not available. 
Last summer and fall feeders took 
fleshy stock that should have gone 
to the butcher; now the meat rail is 
taking practically everything. 

Since early last September ovine 
Values have steadily worked lower, in 
Comparison with other species. So 


many causes are operative that enu- 
meration is superfluous. Meat, a 
semi-luxury, or a food that is suscep- 
tible of partial elimination from the 
dietary scheme, has been hit hardest. 
Losses incidental to lamb feeding were 
inevitable at the outset, although the 
depreciation has exceeded all reason- 
able expectancy. Production of any 
meat is not in excess of the normal re- 
quirements of the population as a de- 
crease of two billion pounds in the 
aggregate in 1937 compared with the 
previous year, entirely beef and pork, 
demonstrates. 

The lamb market is making spas- 
modic recovery effort, handicapped by 
certainty of ample February to April 
supplies. A huge crop of beef is well 
along in the preparation stage, of pork 
alone diminishing production is prob- 
able. Loss on the winter fed lamb 
crop is inevitable; the blow would be 
mitigated by an advance of $1 per 
hundred, which, however, is generally 
regarded as improbable, as industrial 
and general commercial conditions do 
not indicate a reaction of that nature. 
A 25-cent decline at an $8 level is 
more serious than when the market 
was $2 per hundred higher. A stage 
has been reached where holding back 
stock ready for the butcher is futile. 

January lamb prices at Chicago, 
largely corn belt feeding with an in- 
creasing proportion from trans-Mis- 
souri points, showed a fat decline of 
$1 per hundred, sheep gaining 75 
cents. Dressed prices, wholesale, de- 
clined $1.50@2 per hundred. Chi- 
cago receipts were 284,328 head, the 
heaviest since October, 1936, and the 
largest for January in four years, re- 
flecting expansion of corn belt feeding 
operations. 

February lamb trade was inaugu- 
rated by a raid that put prices down 
to the lowest level of the year, the 
pick of the crop selling at $7.50@7.60, 
these prices taking stock weighing 95 
pounds down. For 102-pound choice 
Colorados $7.25 was paid, bulk of the 
100 to 105-pound lambs cashing at 
$7.25@7.35. High dressing shorn 
stock went over the scales at $6.50 
@6.75. 

J. E. Poole 


Denver 


emma of sheep and lambs at 
Denver in January were 126,129 
head, compared to 188,680 head re- 
ceived in January, 1937. Colorado 
feed lots sent in 96,500 head compared 
to 86,700 head a year ago, with Wyo- 
ming contributing 11,700 against 6,000 
in January last year. However, sharp 
decreases were recorded by Idaho, 
Utah, and Oregon. Numbers of lambs 
on feed in western states this year 
were far short of last year. This year 
they were largely taken by western 
coast slaughterers, while a year ago 
many of them had to find an outlet 
at the eastern markets. 

Fed lamb prices dropped $1 to $1.25 
during January, going from $8.85 
freight paid at river, early in the 
month, to around $7.50 for the same 
class of lambs. The average price of 
the 210 loads of northern Colorado 
lambs that sold on a freight paid basis 
during January was $8 per hundred 
and the average price of the 30 loads 
selling on a flat or freight paid to Den- 
ver basis was $7.84. 

Southern Colorado and _ western 
slope lambs sold from $8 to $8.40 the 
first half of the month and from $7.25 
to $7.75 the last half. Wyoming lambs 
sold mostly in a range of $7.40 to 
$8.10; Idahos from $7.50 to $8.15 the 
first half and from $7 to $7.35 the 
latter; New Mexicos up to $8.10; and 
Utahs from $7 to $7.50. 

Ewes sold from $3.40 to $3.70 the 
first part of the month, from $3.40 to 
$4.15 the middle part and from $3.15 
to $3.75 the last part of the month. 
Ewes sold readily during the entire 
month and prices held up better than 
on lambs. 


Feeder lambs sold at $7.25 to $7.60 
during the month, with two decks at 
$6.85 and $6.90. 


Shipments of sheep and lambs out 
of Denver following sale here increased 
materially, more than double the num- 
ber being sent to Atlantic Coast points 
as of a year ago. Interior Iowa pack- 
ers took about the same number as a 
year ago. The Atlantic Coast and 
interior packer purchases this year 
were 43 per cent of the total number 
sold while a year ago it was but 24 
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per cent. A few carloads of fat lambs 
were purchased this year in January 
for shipment to Arizona for slaughter 
—the first time in several years that 
local supplies have not been adequate 
for their demand. 

Sheep and lamb slaughter at Denver 
during January was 30 per cent of the 
number ‘sold as compared to 26 per 
cent a year ago. 

W. N. Fulton 


Kansas City 


HEEP and lamb prices declined in 
January to the lowest position 
since 1933. The low point came late 
in the month and left closing quota- 
tions at the bottom. However, the 
low position was not reached without 
repeated rallies, but these did not 
carry sufficient strength to do more 
than slow down the decline. Slow de- 
mand for dressed lamb and mutton, 
sharp declines in other kinds of meat 
and a heavy movement of fed lambs 
from the central and eastern cornbelt 
were factors in the decline. The wool 
and pelt markets did not contribute 
any support. All factors were bearish. 
The total supply situation, an increase 
of lambs on feed compared with a year 
ago, and heavy weight of the offerings 
that increased tonnage made the buy- 
ing side willing to go along on a hand- 
to-mouth basis. 

The one promising feature in the 
general situation is that the livestock 
and meat industries have united on an 
“Eat More Meat” campaign. Re- 
lated industries are also lending their 
support and at the present time it 
looks as if it will be the broadest un- 
dertaking of its kind every attempted 
in the United States. Other campaigns 
of similar character have brought ma- 
terial results. This one will be spread 
out over a period of four months and 
will cover the main movement of west- 
ern fed lambs and a considerable part 
of the early spring lamb marketing. 
General opinion is that the market has 
touched the lowest point of the season. 
However, unless there is a material 
rally lamb feeders will incur heavy 
losses on their fat lambs. 

The sharp decline in meat prices 
in the past three months has turned 





promising feeding prospects into a 
rather disastrous season and conse- 
quently brings up the often repeated 
assertion that high prices over any 
material period are followed by a 
lower price level than is justified. There 
seems to be no way to eliminate these 
extremes. High prices curtail demand 
more quickly than low prices broaden 
the outlet and lows are often more 
extreme than the highs. The lows cur- 
tail production and the highs stimulate 
it, thus the constant change in avail- 
able supply, in connection with a varied 
consumer demand, creates the price 
fluctuations. The problem of keeping 
the supply adjusted to demand is no 
nearer a solution now than it was fifty 
years ago. 

January started with best lambs sell- 
ing $8 to $8.35. The next week the 
best sold at $7.75 to $8.25, then $7.60 
to $8.35, and in the final ten-day pe- 
riod covered $7.50 to $8.10. The net 
loss for January was fifty cents, How- 
ever, the market for the greater part 
of the period maintained its $8 identity. 
In January, 1932 and 1933, the top 
for lambs was $6.35; in 1934, $9.10; 
in 1935, $9.35; in 1936, $10.85, and 
in January, 1937, $10.65, making last 
month one of the three low Januarys 
in the past fifteen years. In six of 
the past fifteen years the February top 
has been above the January top; four 
times the markets in the two months 
have been about the same, and the 
other Februarys have been consider- 
ably lower. 


There has already been a_ heavy 
movement of fed lambs from the cen- 
tral, east central, and northern corn 
belt states. Weather conditions in 
those areas have been severe and un- 
favorable for feeding, so it looks as if 
a Close clearance will be made by the 
middle of February. This will open 
the way for increased shipping of 
western fed lambs. Wheat fields in 
the Southwest have suffered from dry 
weather and the large per cent of the 
lambs that were started on wheat have 
already been marketed or shifted into 
other feeding channels. Kansas City 
receipts in January came mostly from 
wheat fields of Kansas, Oklahoma, and 


Texas, and while they carried strong 
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to heavy weights they did not show 
finish comparable to other years when 
wheat pasturage was better. 

Shearing is fairly under way in mos 
southern sections, but the cold spell 
of the past few days has halted the 
operation. The heavy weight of most 
offerings indicates that total meat top. 
nage yield this year will be large, | 
will be hard to hold lambs for late 
marketing without getting excessive 
weight. 

Ewes, which made up the bulk of the 
sheep offered, sold within a smaller 
price range than lambs and on the 
January close they are higher than 
late in December. Good fat ews 
brought $3.50 to $4.15, and on the 
close they sold at $3.25 to $3.75. 
Practically everything that looked like 
a lamb prospect went back to the 
country at prices that ranged from $3 
to $6. It was the strong demand for 
breeding classes that held fat kinds 
relatively stronger than lambs. A few 
bunches of yearlings at $6 to $6.75 and 
two-year-old wethers at $5 to $6 made 
up the other mature mutton classes, 

January receipts were 108,382 com- 
pared with 164,020 in the same month 
of 1937, and about 1,000 larger than 
two years ago, but otherwise the small- 
est in any January since 1926. 

C. M. Pipkin 


St. Joseph 
ECEIPTS for January were 91; 
030 compared with 63,646 last 
month and 78,442 in January, 1937, 
The lamb market during the month 
was a very uneven affair, the top of 
$8.75 was paid during the first week, 
and the low was on the last day. The 
top held above the $8 mark until the 
19th, but since then values were up 
and down with best at $7.50 on the 
close. Lambs from Kansas wheat 
pastures were freely marketed, and 
quality was generally good. On some 
occasions they sold at the top of the 
market, while at other times they were 
15@25 cents under top quotations. 
Clipped lambs sold up to $8.25 at the 
high time, but at the close such kinds 
were quoted around $6.75. Fat ewes 


closed 25@35 cents higher with best | 


natives at $3.50 and Texas $3.85 0 
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» 4 general pick-up in business. 





February, 1938 


the extreme close. Yearlings and two- 
year-olds are around 75 cents@$1 low- 
er, quotations on woolskins ranging 
$5,.25@6.50 with clips about 50 cents 
less. Old wethers are about steady at 


@4.50. 
“ H. H. Madden 


Omaha 


ARKET conditions during the 

open month of the year continued 
unfavorable for commercial feeders. 
Almost daily declines in dressed lamb 
quotations from consuming centers in 
the East accompanied by ample sup- 
plies produced a buyer’s market and 
lower prices were the rule. 

The general tone in the wool trade 
did nothing to alleviate the distressing 
condition. The pick-up in wool prices 
reported from foreign quarters around 
the first of the year apparently had 
litle or no effect on the American 
market. Even though quotations on 
pelts have moved up some since the 
first of the year, no great change seems 
likely until the future course of wool 
prices is assured. With considerable 
of last year’s wool crop still in first 
hands and another shearing season 
just around the corner, wool producers 
and feeders are awaiting more inform- 


| ation concerning rumors of a proposed 
) pegging of wool prices. 


Of course nothing would help the 
price of wool and lambs as much as 
With 
so many millions unemployed no one 
wants to be held to large commitments 
and so until business gets out of the 
doldrums, it appears that wool will 
move on a catch-as-catch-can basis. 

Supplies at Omaha for the first 
month of the year numbered almost 
120,000, and while this was an increase 
over last year it was the smallest sup- 
ply since 1908, with the exceptions of 


» 1935 and 1937. Almost the entire sup- 
| Ply arrived in the wool, only a few 
D lots of clipped lambs being reported. 


Most of the receipts were furnished 
from western Nebraska and Colorado 
feeding areas. Trucked-in lambs from 


; local feed lots and natives were usual- 


ly unimportant factors in the daily 


> markets. 








FACTS TO REMEMBER 
AND PASS ON 


MEAT FOR HEALTH 
Meat is rich in the food elements 
which contribute to our general 
good health. 


MEAT FOR BODY BUILDING 
Meat leads all foods in amount and 
quality of protein, which builds body 
tissues. 


MEAT FOR GROWTH 


Meat provides vitamins which are 
essential to growth and vitality in 
the child, and maintenance of health 
in the adult. 

MEAT FOR STRONG BONES 

AND TEETH 

Meat is rich in phosphorous, which 
is essential in the formation of 
healthy bones and teeth. 

MEAT FOR RICH, RED BLOOD 


Meat is a leading food as a source 
of iron, that element which builds 
red blood cells. 











Declining prices of fat lambs have 
resulted in a tendency on the part of 
feeders to hold their shipments for 
some improvement in market condi- 
tions. This, in conjunction with the 
heavier weights of lambs put on feed 
in the fall, can only result in an in- 
creased number of heavy lambs com- 
ing on the market during the rest of 
the winter lamb feeding season. The 
probable outcome, if the practice con- 
tinues, will be a widening spread be- 
tween choice light lambs and those of 
heavier weights. 

The quality of the offerings for the 
most part was good but weights were 
often excessive and buyers were custo- 
marily discounting heavy lambs. In 
the case of trucked-in lambs, discounts 
ranged upwards to a dollar per hun- 
dred. 

The action of buyers on the small 
supply of feeder lambs on sale was 
erratic. For some time during mid- 
month feeder lambs either sold or were 
quotable above fed lamb prices, but 
as the month drew to a close the de- 
mand narrowed and prices dropped 
back to a more rational basis. Top 


‘price for the month on feeders was 


$8.25, but at the close good light weight 
feeders were not quoted over $7.50. 

In the case of slaughter lambs the 
top was made early in the month when 
$8.75 was paid, but in a series of lower 
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markets this figure was gradually 
worked down to $7.50 on the final day 
of the month. 

Killing ewes, which had been rela- 
tively scarce, came on the market in 
considerably larger numbers during 
January and were about the only class 
to show an advance. Closing prices 
of $3.85 were up 35 cents from the 
opening figure. 

James A. Lonsbury 





Educational Wool 
Meetings Attract 
Many Growers 


HOUSANDS of wool growers in 

the Northwest have a better under- 
standing of how their product is mer- 
chandised through their cooperative 
associations, as a result of a series of 
sixteen meetings held by the Pacific 
Wool Growers during late January and 
early February, according to R. A. 
Ward, general manager. 


At these growers’ meetings the Farm 
Credit Administration sound motion 
picture recently released entitled ‘“Co- 
operative Wool, from Fleece to Fab- 
ric,” was shown by James M. Coon, 
government wool economist of Wash- 
ington, D. C., who also demonstrated by 
means of charts the benefits accruing to 
growers through marketing their wools 
cooperatively. Bruce B. Strachan and 
Dewitt L. Barnes, Pacific Wool Grow- 
ers field representatives, also gave talks. 

The motion picture shown at these 
meetings covers every step in the grow- 
ing and marketing of wool from the 
sheep’s back to the finished garment. 
Scenes of range operations open the 
picture—lambing, shearing, tying and 
packing the fleeces, branding the sheep. 
Shipping the wool and preparing it for 
market are next shown, and finally all 
the steps in the manufacturing of wool 
products and the various types of wool 
used for each manufacturing purpose. 

Meetings were held in Oregon City, 
Halsey, Corvallis, Eugene, Silverton, 
Roseburg, Gold Beach, Myrtle Point, 
Pendleton and Heppner, in Oregon; 
and in Goldendale, Ellensburg, Wilbur, 
Colfax and Spokane, Washington. 

































When You 
FEED DRIED 
BEET PULP 


The whole ration is put to work! 


Dried beet pulp aids in the diges- 
tion of any ration fed to dairy and 
beef cattle, sheep, goats, horses, 
hogs and rabbits—a splendid con- 
ditioner as well as a nourishing 
feed relished by all animals. 
And it does not increase your 
feeding cost, because it merely 
takes the place of an equal quan- 
tity of grain. Finally, it is trouble- 
free, because it is fed dry—just 
as it comes from the sack—soak- 
ing is not required. 


E) ann § 


DRIED BEET PULP 


is ready for you now. Lay in a 
supply for feeding. You will be 
more than pleased with results. 


For information, address 
SALES DEPARTMENT 


Utah-Idaho Sugar Co. 


Salt Lake City, Utah 







































PERFECT 
EAR TAGS 


SALT LAKE STAMP CO. 
67 West Broadway Salt Lake City, Utah 


Send for Free Samples 


























SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 


Horlacher & Hammond’s Sheep..$2.00 
Hultz & Hill’s Range Sheep 





and Wool 3.00 

Sampson’s Ronee and 
Pasture Management ........ 4.00 

Sampeon’s Livestock Husbandry 

on Range and Pasture............ 4 
Sampson’s Native American 

gE ane aee 5.00 
Morrison’s Feeds and Feeding...... 5.00 
Gilfillan’s Sheep .................-..-.000.+- 2.50 

For Sale By 


National Wool Growers Assn. 


509 McCornick Building 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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Riverside 
(Malheur County ) 


Weather and feed conditions are 
as good as I have ever seen in and 
around these parts (January 30). 
There is plenty of moisture, but very 
little snow. The cattle and sheep are 
in good shape. Alfalfa hay in the 
stack is $9 a ton with sheds for lamb- 
ing, and $8 a ton without sheds. 


There were not so many ewe lambs 
kept for breeding purposes as one year 
ago, and fewer ewes were bred. 

Coyotes are on the increase. 

No sheep outfits have had to be 
liquidated by creditors. 

There is not any game killed out of 
season on the national forests or any 
place around me. All of the stockmen 
are protecting the game. 

J. M. McEwen 


WASHINGTON 


Temperatures were mostly above 
normal, with ample to abundant preci- 
pitation in most sections. Plenty of 
snow covers wheat fields. Pasturage 





In Salt Lake, it’s the 
Newhouse Hotel 


The home of genuine 
Western Hospitality 
400 ROOMS — 400 BATHS 


$2 to $4. The New 
Whdinaie tied, MIRROR ROOM 


at reaso le is the center of night 


° life gayety. Dining, 
prices dancing. 

Mrs. J. H. Waters, Chauncey W. West, 
President Manager 








©he 
HOTEL UTAH 


Salt Lake City 


Seasoned travelers appreciate 
the reasonable prices, the 
cordial hospitality and up-to- 
date appointments of this 
distinguished hotel. 


a 
Rooms without bath................ $2.00 per day 
Rooms with bath..............c0 2.50 and up 
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is unusually good in most sections, and 
livestock are consequently in fine 
shape, though snow cover in places has 
made feeding necessary in some east. 
ern and most higher areas. 


Goldendale 
(Klickitat County ) 


We have had the nicest winter w 
to now (January 23) that I can remem. 
ber. The ranges are good and there 
has been very little hay fed. Last year 
at this time everybody was about out 
and having to buy hay. 

I don’t think the number of ewes 
bred this year is up to par in this 
locality. Very few ewe lambs were 
kept over last fall for flock purposes, 

Coyotes are more numerous. We 
have an insufficient number of trappers 
and no money to put on more. 

Little liquidation of sheep outfits by 
creditors has been reported. 

In my opinion, very little game is 
killed out of season by herders on the 
national forests. 

A. C. Vincent 


Macall 
(Adams County ) 


Weather conditions have been very 
mild with an excessive amount of moist- 
ure in the ground (January 5). Alfal- 
fa hay in the stack is about $8 per ton. 

Ewes bred about equal in number 
those of last year. About the same 
number of ewe lambs were kept for 
stock ewes, as in 1936. 

Due to the good work of an efficient 
trapper of the Biological Survey, coy: 


otes have been somewhat reduced in § 


this locality. I think this is becaust 
he has concentrated on a smaller area 
instead of trying to cover two counties. 
From personal knowledge, I know 
of no instance where any of my mel 
have killed any game on the nationdl 
forests other than predatory bear. 
G. E. McDougall 
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Yakima 
(Yakima County ) 


We have enjoyed a splendid winter 
up until today (February 1). In fact 
there has been very little snow and the 
thermometer has not gone lower than 
28 degrees. However just today the 
thermometer has dropped to about 15 
degrees above zero, and possibly we 
are in for a cold snap which probably 
will not last long. 

All the sheepmen have a good sup- 
ply of hay and grain on hand bought 
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remem- Mf at reasonable prices, and in fact there 
d there J may be some carried over. Alfalfa hay 
st year [is selling at $9 in the stack, oats about 
out out fF $22 or $24 per ton, cottonseed cake is 





costing around $37.50 for 43 per cent 
protein, and various makes of cubes 
containing minerals and ground grain 
at around $30 to $35 per ton. 
| The sheep are in about the best con- 
dition I have ever seen them at this 
time of the year, and practically no 
‘feed has been used up to date except- 
| ing perhaps a ration of grain to ewes 
that begin lambing the early part of 
| February. I think the number of ewes 
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ame i © to be lambed in this country during 
on the the spring of 1938 will be about the 
Fsame as a year ago. The number of 
cent ewe lambs held over this year in this 
| district for breeding purposes is not 
/ one third of the number held last year. 
| The reports from the ranges are that 
n very @ Coyotes are fully as numerous or per- 
moist: aps more so than a year ago. A few 
Alfal- (Small sheep companies have been liqui- 
er ton. dated during the past fall, but the total 
umber (a number of breeding ewes will not be 
| changed much, perhaps a few thousand 
» same FEF joc. 
pt for | Ido not know of any game that has 
____ fp) been killed out of season by sheep- 
ficient herders in this country, but the elk are 
y, coy: BE becoming quite a pest as they come 
ced in § down and winter on privately owned 
ecause  00thill lands, break into our stacks of 
» aan hay and do considerable damage in this 
ints. way. The number of elk in our forests 
)'S Increasing every year, and I believe 
know BS we should have an open season of at 
y met PS least a month when both the bull and 
ational |°ow elk should be killed and their 
r } umbers reduced, which as_ stated 
gall i above have been fast increasing. 





















. Globe 


GLOB 


5S 7) Soremouth 
B > Vaccine 





EASY TO ADMINISTER — NO SYRINGE REQUIRED 
1,500,000 Doses Used Last Season 


P. C. RICHARDSON GRAIN CO, 


248 24th St.,. OGDEN, UTAH 


Utah Distributors of the Dependable Globe 
Line of Animal Serums and Veterinary Specialties 














Cc. 4. ALLEN’S LAMB COATS 


are made of durable Canvas and Wool Blanket lined. The canvas keeps out the 
wind, rain and snow and the wool blanket preserves the natural warmth of the 
lamb. They provide ample protection to keep a lamb warm and thrifty through 
the severest storms. They may be left on for several days. The coats fit per- 
fectly, stay on and do not slip, and are made to allow ample room for growth 
and action. Easy to put on and take off, will last indefinitely, light and conven- 
ient to carry. These coats take the place of other more expensive shelter and 
troublesome care while lambing. Coyotes never bother when these coats are 
used. Scarecrows and flagging are unnecessary, and you may leave the lamb 
and ewe right where it is born until it is strong and old enough to travel. The 
coats leave enough of both ends of the lamb exposed and they positively do not 
cause any confusion among the ewes. These coats will keep your lambs warm 
and growing, make them stronger, thriftier, and heavier, besides making the 
lambing job a lot easier. Stock up now, it will be too late after the storm strikes 
you. Save your lambing losses and enjoy real profits in the fall. 


PRICE, 50 CENTS EACH ... 45 CENTS IN LOTS OF 100 POSTPAID 
(Pat. applied for) 


C. 4. ALLEN 


MILES CITY, MONTANA 














MORRIS FEED YARDS 


On the SANTA FE Railroad, at MORRIS, KANSAS 


ALL SHIPMENTS DESTINED KANSAS CITY LOADED AFTER MIDNIGHT 
NO ADDITIONAL FREIGHT CHARGES TO ST. JOE 
LOADED 11 P. M. - ARRIVE 7 A. M. 


YARDS CAPACITY — 50,000 SHEEP - 160 CARS CATTLE 
A Trial Shipment Will Convince You of the Benefits Derived by Filling at Morris 


Have Railroad Agent put “FEED AT MORRIS” on your Way Bills and Contracts 
COMPLETE FACILITIES FOR DIPPING SHEEP 
Operated by SETH N. PATTERSON and ARTHUR HILL 


MORRIS FEED YARDS 


Office: 920 Live Stock Exchange Bldg. Kansas City, Missouri 
WRITE US ABOUT FATTENING YOUR LAMBS AT MORRIS 
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It does not look too good for wool 
and lamb prices during 1938, and 
sheepmen will have to reduce their ex- 
penses to the lowest possible point if 
they expect to keep out of the red. 

H. Stanley Coffin 


IDAHO 


Cloudy, mild weather prevailed with 
occasional light precipitation storms, 
which were beneficial to grazing con- 
ditions. Winter wheat and alfalfa are 
doing well, and some plowing was re- 
ported. Soils are well saturated in 
most sections. Livestock continue in 
good condition, because of the mild, 
open winter, without severe storms. 
Farm flocks are lambing under favor- 
able circumstances. 


Almo 
(Cassia County) 


Range conditions so far have been 
unusually good. In my opinion there is 
less hay being fed (January 23). Hay 
in the stack is $8 per ton. 

Ewes bred to lamb this year are 
about the same in number as last year. 


There were not so many ewe lambs kept 
over last fall for breeding purposes. 

Coyotes are about the same in num- 
ber. 

No game has been killed out of sea- 
son by our sheepherders on the na- 
tional forests. 

Ward Brothers 


Moore 
(Butte County) 


Our weather is warmer than usual 
(January 24) and the feed conditions 
are better than average. The sheep 
have been coming in onto hay just the 
last few days. Alfalfa hay in the stack 
is $7.50 a ton. 

There is not a great deal of differ- 
ence between the number of ewes bred 
to lamb in 1938 and in 1937. I think 


fewer ewe lambs were kept over last 


fall for breeding purposes. 

There are more coyotes this year, 
due I think to the fact that the poison 
which the Biological Survey puts out 
does not kill as it should. 

Very little game is killed by sheep- 
herders on the national forests. They 
give more protection to game than 


The National Wool Grower 


comes from any other source that | 
know of. Sheepherders eat more lamb 
than any other class of people. 

I think the National Wool Growers 
Association is doing a fine job. Keep 
the good work up, we are all back of 
you, I am sure. 

T. C. Waddoups 


MONTANA 

Mild, pleasant weather prevailed 
through the month, with light to mod- 
erate precipitation in most sections, 
being ample for current livestock needs, 
Winter grains have been sheltered by 
snow covering. Livestock have held 
up in good condition, though toward 
the close required heavier feeding due 
toa cold snap. Lower grazing sections 
are partly bare of snow; feed supplies 
have been conserved as a result of 
mild weather and accessibility of winter 
range forage. 

Big Timber 
(Sweet Grass County ) 

Weather conditions have been better 
than normal, and feed (January 26) is 
better than it has been for the past 

(Continued on page 56) 












PAPER FLEECE TWINE 
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LOOK FOR THE WORTENDYKE LABEL 
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PAPER FLEECE TWI 
SEN SVE 













Guaranteed Not Less Than 300 Lineal Feet Per Pound 


Verybest Paper Fleece Twine is recommended by Wool Growers and Wool Merchants 


Distributed by Dealers and Wholesalers in Other States 


AMES HARRIS NEVILLE CO. Write Direct to 
San Francisco, Portland, Los Angeles, Salt Lake Ci ° 
In The Following States: e City semen ee co 


Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Utah, Montana, . 
Wyoming, California, Nevada, Arizona HEADQUARTERS FOR PAPER TWINES SINCE 1889 
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HELP OF CHAINS VITAL 


in solving farm Marketing Problems 


Mac Hoke and Donald 
Cameron, Oregon sheep 
and wheat men, tell how 
Safeway’s efficient distri- 
bution plan benefits pro- 
ducers and consumers 





Mac Hoke, in partnership with Donald 
Cameron, owns and operates the 62,000-acre 
Cunningham Sheep Company Ranch near 
Pendleton, Oregon. That’s no part-time job 
for any man. But Hoke makes time to work 
in Northwest farming organizations. 


He has been chairman of the State Board 
of Agriculture for the past two years and was 
recently reappointed for a five-year term. He 
is president of the State Farm Bureau, a 
director of the East Oregon Wheat League, 
and a member of the executive committee of 
the Oregon Wool Growers’ Association. Mac 
Hoke is also president of the Northwest Live- 
stock Production Credit Association, an or- 
ganization which has loaned his fellow live- 
stock men of Oregon, Washington and Idaho 
over $7,500,000 during the past three years 


Mi” you wonder how sheep men 
like Hoke and Cameron happen 
to be in the wheat and barley busi- 
ness, too. That’s something Mac Hoke 
told me about. 


“We’ve found it pays to work the 
land two ways,” he said. “We raise a 
real crop of wheat in the spring and 
harvest it in the summer. Then in the 
winter we feed the sheep on the chaff 
and graze them on the stubble and 
adjoining bunch grass. Our sheep 
also get barley in their winter feed.” 

This operation is typical of the 
efficient way Hoke and Cameron run 
their huge enterprise. “When you do 
business on a big scale,” says Mac 
Hoke, “you soon find out you can’t 
afford waste.” 


Knows What 
Farmers Need 
Because of his many contacts with 
other producers, through farm or- 


ganizations, Mac Hoke speaks with 
authority about the fatmer’s needs. 


“The combination of adequate 


financing, efficient production and 
mass distribution is the surest answer 
to agriculture’s problems,” he told 
me. “Today we’re nearer a solution 
than we’ve been at any time since the 
fat days of 1914. 


“T believe the Safeway method of 
mass distribution—cutting out un- 
necessary handling costs and wastes 
—is entirely logical. It means savings 
for consumers and a larger sale of 
farm products, for which the pro- 
ducer gets a better return. 


“The special sales drive on lamb 
which Safeway stores put on in 1936 
shows how the chains can help the 
farmer when he needs it most. Every 
sheep man in the West knows there 
was a big over-supply—and he knows 
how Safeway spent thousands of dol- 
lars in advertising lamb to help us 
move it. 
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Safeway Selling Aid 
Appreciated 


“This drive I’m talking about did 
three things—all helpful to the 
farmer. It stabilized the market. It 
increased the consumption of lamb. 
It further educated the public to buy 
quality lamb. I see now where other 
big chains in the East are following 
Safeway’s lead in aiding to move 
over-supplies of various crops.” 

During harvest, Hoke and Cam- 
eron feed 75 men three square meals 
a day. This makes Partner Cameron 
a volume food buyer. “I’m a good 
Safeway customer,” he told me. “By 
buying at Safeway I get good quality, 
save money, and support a system 
of food distribution which Mac and 
I both believe in.” 


THE SAFEWAY FARM REPORTER 














Marketing, Western 
Wools Since 1921 


Pacific 
Wool Growers 
734 N. W. 14th Ave. 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
Oregon - Washington - 
California - Nevada 


Idaho 











ATTENTION! 


CUUEULUSEREROGUEEUGREREROOEOREREREOROGEOOEROUEEE 
Ship or deliver your 


SHEEP PELTS 
HIDES - RAW FURS 
and 


WOOL 
to the 
Idaho Hide and 
Tallow Co. 


TWIN FALLS, IDAHO 


Highest market prices and a 
square deal always 


P. O. Box 757 Phone 314 
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Letterheads 


For National Wool Growers Associ- 
ation Members 


With the Official Association Emblem 
watermarked in the paper. 


Write for Samples and Prices 


PARAGON PRINTING COMPANY 
122 W. 2nd South Salt Lake City, Utah 











Around the Range 


Country 
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few years. The number of sheep on 
the range is a little above that of last 
year at this time. Very little hay has 
been fed so far. Alfalfa hay in the 
stack is $8 per ton 

In this locality, the number of ewe 
lambs kept over last fall for breeding 
purposes is about normal. 

Our herders have never molested wild 
game on the national forests so far as 
I know. A herder is just as law-abid- 
ing as anyone else. 

You folks know the troubles and 
wants of the wool grower at large better 
than I do. As long as you fight the 
battle for the wool grower to the best 
of your knowledge, no one can ask any 
more. I realize that finances bother 
you folks more than any other one 
thing, and it is a shame that the wool 
grower does not pay his dues more 
promptly, if he pays them at all. I 
feel that the officers of the National 
have done all they could with what 
they have had. 

Your paper is fine as far as I can 
see. Some issues interest me more than 
others because particular topics inter- 
est me more than others. Keep on 
going as you have been. 

Scholten Brothers 


Elmdale 
(Richland County ) 


We are having very pleasant weather 
(January 29), better than ever before. 
We all have cut down the number of 
sheep to about one third on account 
of drought and the high price of feed 
on the irrigated areas, and winter them 
at home almost on thistles. Alfalfa 
hay is from $12 to $15 per ton in the 
stack. 

The number of ewes bred to lamb 
this year is smaller than it was last 
year, but the stock is better as the old 
ones have been disposed of. About the 
usual number of ewe lambs were kept 
over last fall for flock replacements, 
but only the very best ones were held. 

We are making war on coyotes here 
the year round to keep them down. 
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There are no sheep outfits around 
here that have been liquidated by 
creditors. What we have is ours jp 
spite of all the hardships we are Boing 
through. 

Bert Sallaberry 


Turner 
(Blaine County ) 


The ground on the range is mostly 
bare (January 25). The grass is very 
short owing to lack of rain in the sum. 
mer. Feeding will be about normal, 
Alfalfa hay in the stack is $10. 

Ewes bred to lamb this year ar 
about the same in number as last year. 
There were very few ewe lambs kept 
over last fall for breeding purposes, 
and none the year before. 

Coyotes are more numerous because 
there has not been much interest in 
hunting dens for pups. 

William Schandelmeier 


Biddle 
(Powder River County) 


The wool market has been on the 
up and down for several years. | 
don’t like the down. 

It looks to me as if the mills with 
their improved machinery can tum 
out in a short time all the goods that 
are needed in this country. Then they 
close down, putting the men out of 
work, and the wool that is not sold 
has no price on it. (Mine is not sold.) 
When they get ready to start up they 
buy wool at whatever price they want 
to pay for it, if in weak hands. 

I think they ought to have the 30- 
hour week to make the demand for 
wool steadier. I believe the sheep- 
men ought to get behind the 30-hour 
week and help the laboring man, but 
a lot of sheepmen can’t see it that way. J 
I told the farmers around Miles City, 7 
and a lot of them grew hostile to me, 
that if they farmed three days a week 
and went fishing the other three days 
they would get something for theif 
wheat. That was long before the AAA 
was ever heard of. 

I wish you would try and help this 
30-hour a week along and keep tht 
mills running all the year around it 


stead of closing just as they please. ! 
believe in big power if used right. 
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We are short on government trap- 
pers. There are a lot of coyotes around 
here. 

We are having wonderful weather 
and sheep are in good shape. 

E. L. Alexander 
Wisdom 
(Beaverhead County ) 

The weather has been considerably 
warmer as a whole this month, than in 
any average year. About the same 
number of sheep are being fed (Janu- 
ary 27). All sheep have to be fed on 
or before January 1 as we get lots of 
snow. The altitude is too high here for 
raising alfalfa; however, native hay is 
selling for about $6 a ton. 

Perhaps 20 per cent more ewes were 
bred to lamb this year in comparison 
with one year ago and about 25 per 
cent more ewe lambs were retained for 


| replacements. 


Our coyote trouble is about the 


; same. I favor a bounty system, 


There have been no cases of liquida- 


' tion of sheep outfits that I know of. 


I would say that sheepherders as fire 


} guards and killers of predatory animals 
| are protectors rather than destroyers of 
> game out of season. 


A. J. Schulz 


Harlowton 
(Wheatland County ) 


January this year is much milder 


: than for some years. The range around 
; here is short on account of drought 
| and grasshoppers, and yet there is 


| some feed on it. 
» number of sheep kept over is about 


the 30- E the same as for the past few years. 


In this section the 


) Alfalfa, stacked, sold last fall at about 
) $10, but there is, in general, enough 


Theeeiege near 
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» hay to winter the stock here in good 


shape. The number of ewes bred last 
fall and early winter is about normal. 

We have a few coyotes but not more 
than usual. There are always a few 
left over to keep up the supply. 

There was some liquidation last fall 
but not to amount to much as there is 
always some little changing going on. 

In our state some years ago consider- 
able state land was sold and during 
the depression payments became de- 
linquent and I have been after our 
Governor to get something done in the 


way of appraisal, to put this land down 
to somewhere near what it is now 
worth and allow the purchasers credit 
for what they have paid on the land, 
and thus make it taxable property. 
Otherwise it is taken back and the 
counties get nothing out of the land 
and the state just gets the little rent. 
However, up to the present time the 
Governor agrees something should be 
done, but nothing has been done, as 
our school system seems to think it 
would be the loser. But at that it is 
just standing in its own light. This, 
however, may not concern other states 
in the way it does ours. 
J. F. Ross 


WYOMING 


Mild weather prevailed, with light 
precipitation, excepting for a brief cold 
snap over the northeastern portion late 
in the month. Ranges have remained 
open as a rule in the lower eastern 
counties, but were without moisture 
in some eastern sections. Some live- 
stock shrinkages were noted during the 
last cold snap. As a rule, however, 
cattle and sheep held up well and are 
in pretty good shape. 


Buffalo 
(Johnson County ) 


Range conditions in our locality have 
been excellent this year, with an abun- 
dant well-cured variety of range feed. 
Also, very mild weather so far has pre- 
vailed for this time of the year (Janu- 
ary 29). 

The range feeder has been somewhat 
handicapped on account of the snow be- 
ing several times overcoated with rain 
during December and January, thus 
forming a very hard crust. The ma- 
jority of stockmen are on the lookout 
for the worst and have made prepara- 
tions. Some hay has been sold at 
around $7 a ton in the stack, although 
very few have started feeding as yet. 

The number of breeding ewes is 
about the average in comparison with 
the past few years, although there were 
more ewe lambs sold at the market on 
account of the high price received for 
them. Also, a few small numbers of 


ewe lambs have been changing hands 
locally. 








ALWUZON-xcs 
For Proper Identification 
TAGS and CLINCHERS 

Guaranteed 


Write for Free Samples 
and Prices 


Tattoo Markers and Stockman Supplies 
Intermountain Stamp Works 


240-242 East 2nd South 
Salt Lake City, Utah 








Sheep Brands 
Stay on a Full Year 


When you brand with MINTRA the job is 
done for a full year--and you have saved half 
the paint and half the labor necessary when 
branding twice a year. A gallon of MINTRA 
Liquid will brand about a third more sheep. 
Never requires thickening. Five standard 


colors. Send postcard for name of nearest 


dealer or warehouse. 








Ellis Paint Co Butte, Mont. 
Arizona Wool Growers Ass’n_- Phoenix, Ariz. 
Salt Lake Hardware Co. Salt Lake City, Utah 

Grand Junction, Colo., and Pocatello, Idaho 
Rohlff Lumber and Supply Co.- r, Wyo. 
RadfordGroceryCo. Roswell & Carlsbad,N.M. 


Minehart Traylor Co. 


2500 WALNUT ST DENVER 
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THE AMERICAN 
SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 


MERITS OF SUFFOLK SHEEP 


Early maturity, hardiness, lean meat, and 
fecundity. Suffolk rams are excellent for 
crossing. Produce high quality market lambs 
at early age. 


President—Floyd T. Fox, Silverton, Oregon 
Vige-President—George Spencer, Payson, Utah 
Vice-President—S. S. Brown, Moscow, Idaho 


Secretary-Treasurer—C. W. Hickman, Moscow, 
Idaho 


Duchesne, Utah; 
Utah ; 


Directors — R. Thomas, 
George B. Mann, Woods Cross, 
S. P. Neilson, Nephi, Utah 

For History of the Breed, List of Members, 

Pedigree Blanks, Etc., Address the Secretary. 

















CORRIEDALES 

The Corriedale is a breed made to order for the 

== combination of wool production and mutton 

It is adaptable to all conditions. For 

Freater penn ae Corriedales. Write us for 

rature and list of breeders. 

NATIONAL CORRIEDALE SHEEP ASSN. 

Pure Bred Live Stock Record Bldg. 
Union Stock Yards Ch 








HAVE YOU ANY SPARE MONEY? 


Maybe that’s the normal condition of your 
finances—spare. In that case you are not a 
successful SHROPSHIRE sheep breeder. 


Your Iambs do not bring “better than the top 
price” when you market them. Would you like 
to have a free copy of “Shropshires, Why”? 


THE AMERICAN SHROPSHIRE 
REGISTRY ASSOCIATION 


P. A. Anderson, Pres. J. M. Wade, Secy.-Treas. 
















SUFFOLKS 
A very hardy, prolific breed. The ewes are 
im ‘milkers and the lambs grow very rapidly, 


i feeders. Excellent for cross-breeding. 
meubene and list of breeders near you, write 


Ke mg SUFFOLK SHEEP ASSOCIATION 
Pure Bred Live Stock Record Bldg. 


Union Steck Yards Chicago, Il. 
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The Hardy, Husky, Handsome 
Sheep. Raise Them for Mut- 
ton and Profit. Market 
Lambs in 100 Days. 
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- For hardiness of constitution, { 
> strength and vigor of lambs, quick } 
: development and fitness for market, 
» the Hampshire stands at the top. p 
> Illustrated booklet and breeders’ } 
. list on request. ’ 
wore 
} American Hampshire Sheep 
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Association 
72 WOODLAND AVE. DETROIT, MICH. 
Helen Tyler Belote, Secretary 
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Our creditors have been more lenient 
this year, natural resources being more 
encouraging to all. 

Jean Etchemendy 


Rawlins 
(Carbon County ) 


The weather and range feed have 
been better since January 1 than they 
have been for a good many years. 
There are no sheep being fed on the 
range so far (January 22). Alfalfa 
hay in the stack is from $6 to $10 
a ton. 

Our breeding ewes are about the 
same in number as last year. Our 
yearling lambs summered well, so they 
are in good shape. . 

We have more coyotes than we had 
last year due to cheap fur and no 
bounty. 

I do not think that herders as a rule 
kill any wild game. They eat lamb. 


J. C. Espy 
SOUTH DAKOTA 


Belle Fourche 
(Butte County ) 


Range conditions are good in this 
locality (January 6). 

There is a substantial increase in 
the number of breeding ewes because 
we have had more feed for the stock. 

The number of coyotes around here 
remains about the same. 

The Taylor Grazing Act is regarded 
favorably around here because it makes 
the range more stable, as a person can 
stock according to capacity. 

Archie E. Richards 


Castle Rock 
(Butte County) 


Since you solicit communications 
from readers and as I am a producer 
myself in a range country which is 
somewhat different from that of most 
of your contributors, some readers may 
welcome news from here. 

Butte County, South Dakota, has 
on the southern end what is known 
as the Belle Fourche Irrigation project 
where alfalfa and beets are dual bene- 
ficial cash and feed crops; hence the 
irrigationists have a ready market for 
their alfalfa to sheepmen on the adja- 
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cent ranges of several counties. Top 
prices are paid for feeder lambs due 
to a good supply of beet tops and al. 
falfa as well as grains. The project, 
therefore, is an asset to the sheepmen 
as a ready market and available neces. 
sary feed. From forty to sixty thoy. 
sand lambs are fattened each year. 

Although approximately 90 per cent 
of the sheep were forced out of the 
range country last year on account of 
drought, perhaps half of that number 
are back on the range this year, sheep 
having thrived more than usually 
well due to an unusual growth of weeds, 
We have never seen lambs thrive ip 
former years as in 1937, many range 
lambs passing the 80-pound mark for 
the entire flock with no cut-backs, 
More than usual, ewe lambs went to 
the feed lots due to prices paid, from 
8 to 10 cents, which made a lamb 
bring as much as a yearling, the latter 
having sold at an average of $9. 

Range is ordinarily good with ample 
available feed and water, although 
some cake and grain is annually pur 
chased. 

We have no Taylor grazing districts 
since the land is practically all deeded, 
aside from a sprinkling of tracts of 
government lands that are, of course, 
leased by stockmen, as well as county 
and state-owned lands, the prevailing 
rates being 5 cents an acre. 

Coyotes are well under control. We 


have formed a predatory animal con- 



































trol association, comprising 57 mem 
bers whose flocks range from 50 to 
3000 in number. Each member i 
assessed 2 2/3 cents per sheep fo fy 
a 12-month season, which pays the Fy 
trapper during that period. We hav)” 
two trappers furnished by the Biolog: i 
cal Survey which pays one third of the § 
salary, and are more than satisfied with 
the service. We propose to contislt) 
with our cooperation. We did not have)” 
the service, however, last year. ‘ 
Where financing is necessary, loc] 
banks and production credit associt $ 
tions appear to serve satisfactorily. © 
Henry Jacobsen § 
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Oklahoma News 


OUR article in the December issue 

of the National Wool Grower en- 
titled “Sheep and Wool Affairs,” has 
just come to my notice. 

I noticed that on December 4 the 
Lamb Marketing Committee of the 
National Association had a long ses- 
sion with representatives of Swift and 
Company, Armour and Company, and 
the Wilson Company. 

I was wondering if the Armour men 
told this group of the 250,000 lambs 
they have scattered in the six northern 
counties of Oklahoma. Did they tell 
you that they had these lambs on 
these wheat fields for the sole purpose 
of depressing the market? Does any- 
one think for one moment that they 
have these lambs for the purpose of 
making a profit on the feeding opera- 
tion? Is there any doubt that they 
are being successful in their effort? 
Just look at the market and what it 
has done since these lambs are on 
these wheat fields. 

With all of the local feeders losing 
money, what effect will this have on 
the feeder price of lambs this next fall? 

Why should we not have a law that 
would forbid them to finish lambs for 
the market when they are buyers of 
such lambs? 

In my opinion the most detrimental 
thing that the sheepmen and the lamb 
feeders have to contend with is stores 
that buy the carcass of a ewe, and ad- 
vertise and sell it for lamb. I went 
into one of these stores and asked for 
a lamb roast. I put the question to 
the meat cutter, “Is this lamb?” And 
he, knowing that I knew the difference, 
shook his head and refused to fill my 
order. Is there not some way that 
these ewe carcasses could be branded 
so that the public would know whether 
they were getting ewe or lamb? 

Now, I think that the retailer is the 
guilty party in this case, and the big 





chain stores do a lot of this kind of 
business. When the consumer goes 
into a shop and asks for a nice lamb 
roast, and gets a piece of an old ewe, 
does that tend to encourage her to 
come back for more? That is what 
is hurting the lamb business. 

Enid, Okla. Joseph Frank 





Federal Bounty Favored 


UR losses of sheep and lambs were 

enormous during 1937, greater than 
in past years. Coyotes are worse than 
they were 50 years ago. Government 
trappers have proved a complete fail- 
ure in my opinion. Their trapping is 
just done in spots, most of the country 
not being covered at all. 

The State of Washington now has 
a bounty of $2.50 per coyote. This 
law went into effect August 1, 1937. 
I was told by the game protector that 
over 200 coyote pelts have been turned 
in for bounty recently, by private trap- 
pers in this one county (Klickitat), a 
vast improvement for the coming year, 

We should have a federal bounty 
of $5 on coyotes and should cover 
all western states where coyotes exist, 
and as the coyotes are cut down the 
bounty should be raised. With a $5 
bounty we will have one hundred coy- 
ote hunters where we have one govern- 
Too, the bounty 
would be a great help to people living 
on small places in outlying districts. 


ment trapper now. 


The sheep killed by coyotes is not 
the only loss sheepmen sustain. There 
is also the extra expense required to 
protect sheep, especially in lambing 
time. The damage to ewes and lambs 
caused by jambing them in corrals 
when they should be out on the range 
at night must also be considered. 

We should have our Congressmen 
advised that we want a federal bounty 
put into effect during the next session. 
Let’s stop this enormous loss just as 
Let the state and 


federal government each pay one half 


soon as possible. 
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The American Rambouillet 


Sheep Breeders’ Association 


(Incorporated in 1919 under laws of Ohio) 


Organized in 1889 
Over 366,000 Rambouillets Now 
on Record 


Membership Fee $10.00 











American Rambouillets are dual 
purpose sheep, producing an ex- 
cellent quality of both wool and 
mutton. 

In addition to playing a most 
important part in the sheep indus- 
try of the United States, they 
have been exported to nearly 
every country in the world. 













President 

J. W. Owens.................................Ozona, Texas 
Vice-President 

John K. Madsen................ Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
Secretary-Treasurer 

Mrs. Dwight Lincoln............ Marysville, Ohio 

Directors 

Ui BBs FN svrcsiiaccssraveccatscnciescesisesh Arlington, Ohiv 
Prema Ts: BEG vsscis.ccrcccsetiicasiosnd Crawford,Nebr. 
| Ae yee ee San Angelo, Texas 
W. S. Hansen..... ...Collinston, Utah 
Pe eae Laramie, Wyo. 
Prank BullOrd..ci..:.....cc06s.i4 Woodland, Calif. 


For history of the breed, list of 
members, rules, pedigree blanks, etc., 
address the Secretary. 

















CORRIEDALE INC. 


Breeders of Corriedale sheep exclusively 
since 1918 
HERBERT T. BLOOD, Pres. 
280 S. Santa Fe Dr. Denver, Colo. 








American Corriedale Association 


Incorporated 1916—Fine Service Ever Since 


Life membership $10—Registry 50c—Transfers 25c 
All memberships and half of registry fees are 
used for breed promotion. We keep a complete 
progeny record and have as bers the leadi 
State and Federal agencies in the U. S. 

Pres., Herbert T. Blood, Denver, Colo.; Vice 
Pres., L. L. Crane, Santa Rosa, Calif.; Director, 
J. H. King, Laramie, Wyo.; Secretary-Treasur- 
er, Fredric S. Hultz, 1007 Sheridan St., 


Laramie, Wyo. 
ADVISORY fe hal 

B. F. Creech, Morgantown, West Virginia; 
J. M. Jones, College Station, Texas; John Tol- 
liver, Fort Collins, Colorado; R. W. Phillips, 
McMinnville, Oregon; Stanley Smith, Dubois, 
Idaho; H. D. Mitchell, Cimarron, New Mexico; 
Howard Miller, Kenesaw, Nebraska; Carl A. 
Henkel, Mason City, Iowa; M. H. Karker, Bar- 
rington, Illinois; A. C. Gould, Estelline, South 
Dakota. For booklet, address the secretary. 














MERINO SHEEP 
Excel all breeds in wool production 
and hardiness 
Write for Booklet and List of Breeders 
THE AMERICAN AND DELAINE 
MERINO RECORD ASS’N. 
WILLIAM 


GOWDY SON, Secretary 
XENIA, OHIO 
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of the bounty, a $5.00 bounty, which 
would mean lower costs than under 
the present system. 

Our present loss from coyotes and 
extra expense are far greater than our 
taxes on sheep. 


North Dalles, Wash. Leo F. Brune 





Sheepherders and the 
Big Game Question 


URING my 25 years of grazing 
sheep on our national forests 
in the State of Arizona and of close 
contact with many sheepherders, I 
can only recall two of them who 
ever killed deer in or out of season. 

My personal observation has been 
to the contrary. Sheepherders have 
been a great help in preserving wild- 
life and game by the destruction of 
coyotes and other wild beasts that 
prey on not only their flocks but also 
deer and turkey. In this work they 
take great pride. Sheepherders are 
not the destructive, murderous charac- 
ters we read about in some of the 
sportsmen’s magazines. I believe in 
placing all blame where it belongs, 
so I suggest that the writers of such 
articles trace back and see for them- 
selves how many sheepherders have 
been convicted, or so much as reported 
for killing game out of season. 

How many of them (I mean the 
writers or sportsmen) have mistaken 
some moving object for a wild beast 
and a moment later found out they 
have, by mistake, shot some old cow 
horse, or, worse, some human being. 
Many of them are poor marksmen 
and subject to the affliction common- 
ly known as buck ague. When they 
see something move, their vision be- 
comes blurred and they do not wait 
to see if this moving object has horns 
or even so much as a tail, but lower 
their guns and blaze away. And then 
quickly come the often spoken words: 
“I’m sorry. I thought that you were 
a deer,” instead of a dear husband 
or father, in most instances one of 


his own party. 


Some hunters also have little re- 
gard for the law or other people’s 
property. The sheepmen who graze 
their flocks on the national forests have 
their summer ranches in the moun- 
tains and in the fall are obliged to 
move their flocks to lower ranges on 
feed. This takes place about the time 
the hunting season opens. This sum- 
mer ranch property has cost the stock- 
man no small sum of money to develop 
and maintain and he must leave it to 
the mercy of the great mass of hunters. 
On returning in the spring he is apt to 
find that his property has been visited 
by many of these hunters. He finds 
the stove pipe shot full of holes, the 
windows broken out and if there is a 
water tank, in many cases he finds that 
they have used this as a target for 
practice shooting. And when he starts 
out to ride his fence, he is apt to find 
that it has been torn down to make a 
passage way for some one’s car. 

Often too where these said hunters 
have camped, if a search is made, the 
carcass of a deer, or any other game 
that is available, will be found near- 
by. In many cases they have used 
only a small amount of the meat and 
let the balance spoil, and no doubt 
have then started out to get another 
one to take home. 

As I have stated before, let the 
blame for the destruction of game be 
placed where it belongs. Let the for- 
est rangers or some one else who knows, 
place the blame on the guilty parties. 
Ask any government hunter who works 
in cooperation with the cattlemen and 
sheepmen on our national forests in 
the control of predatory animals and 
see what his answer will be. I am 
sure he will tell you that the blame 
should not be placed at the sheep- 
man’s door. 


Chandler, Ariz. Dawson Henderson 





Wormy Lambs 


| Aegpe: Ohio receiving points for 

native lambs have been complain- 
ing on quality ever since the 1937 lambs 
started to run. The complaints will 
surely continue so long as these lambs 
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come in. The crop was a scurvy lot 
of wormy lambs. Wherever I drove 
this past summer in Ohio and to the 
edges of Ohio, thrifty lambs were cop. 
spicuously missing—no end of puny, 
skimpy lambs; thousands of lambs not 
worth having! 

It is time for the Ohio farmer to 
open his eyes to something more effec. 
tive in worm control than he has 
practiced. Sundry tours are held each 
season under the auspices of sundry 
educational-minded sirs not exactly 
farmers, say mebby professors and the 
like. Why not organize and put over 
a tour to rove over the countryside 
and rub into men’s eyes some real 
stomach worm information by study- 
ing the situation at its worst! 

Ohio has the bearcat sheep show of 
the nation and of the world—up and 
shows what a hundred or so exhibitors 
can do. Stomach worms are the one 
and big enemy of sheep—dogs a very 
poor second to worms when it comes 
to killing on a big scale. Probably no 
state in the Union has its lamb crop 
any worse battered than Ohio—likely 
the state with the biggest sheep show 
under heaven could also pull down the 
blue ribbon for worm losses. We 
believe that men of sheep brains could 
well devote them to a bit threshinger 
threshing of the worm situation than 
has been done heretofore. 

Radnor, Ohio G. P. Williams 





Buy American Fabrics 


MERICAN manufacturers 

woolen and worsted fabrics need 

the protection of an adequate tariff to 

offset the lower wages paid in foreign 
countries. 

They also need the loyal support 
of American citizens who should be 
farsighted enough to realize that Ie 
ciprocity begins at home and that the 
best way to stimulate prosperous bus 
iness and employment in this country 
is to give preference where possible t0 
American made products. 


(Editor’s Note: The above statement § 
being widely distributed by the Nation 
Association of Wool Manufacturers. 
benefits of such a program, of course, 
verberate to the producers of wool.) 





